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The'^aia of the research review reported. here waA: to 
draw together eapirichL findings, thH illaainate the factors 
affecting dork Incentive Progras (WIB) results and contribate to 
discussion of future trelTare,' work-tr aiai^g, and eaplcyaent policies. 
(iZH, authorized in 1967/ha8 sboght to ^t people on Aid to 
Dependent Children (AFOC) to vO.rk through a variety of educational 
and training services.) Three chapters deal with research on the 
char act .eristics bf ireifare recipients, e»g., ^research on whether they 
shace a strong work ethic and on what other factors affect their < 
trainability and work effort. Sutaeqacnt chapters deal with what is 
known ahout the resul^ts of offering jobs to welfare recipients, the 
iaportance of .faaiiy s'trnctuce and personal aotivation in welfare, 
dependence, and the policy signif icaiace of the research fiiidlngs when 
viewed in historical perspective of fedetal>ef f crta to deal with 
'welfare and uneaployaent. An introductory chapter briefly suaaarixes 
the whole> review. It is concluded that fll training helps <^ertaiaf 
welfare recijplents iaprove their earnilngA and length of tiae in jobs, 
and Jthat whatever policy choices dre aade,, t-hty ' should be aade with ' 
awareness that the current inability to tnjo riielfare into workfar.e 
resides priaarily inaialtation's of the job Arket syttta and only 
secondarily in the chXract eristics of welfar*- recipients. (JT) 
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1. INTRODUCTION AND SIMMARY 



^5 



T*hc Work Ihcenlivc (WIN) Program, authori^d in 1967, 
* has sought to pcil^*^;pple on Aid to Fanfiiltes with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC) to work. Initially, i^aridty of educa- 
^ tional' and training^rvices wer^ provided^ with partici- 
pants ^3iending as much as a year in the pfogram. More ce- 
centl;^, educatiojn and trainit|| have Been reduced in favor 
of immediate job placement. This dpcurhent reviews 
selectecl research on "WIN^efforts, funded primarily by the 
Departipeilt of Labor, as well as related research on low- 
income families. The is to draw together empirical 
fmdings thai illuminate the fact0# affecting WIN results 
and contribute to (fiscussion qf future welfare, work-train- 
ing, and employment policies. 



Organizing the' Research Indies 



^There are many ways to organize discussion of th^ 
rcTscarch efforts. One way ischronologicadly. A particularly 
lAuminaitng way, howeve^, is to examine them within a 
ramework thitt shows the various systems affecting WIN 
And welfare operations. • ^ 

* Two systdtns immediately^ conVto mind. The first is the 
donor system. It is madfc up of those who define and pro-- 
vide resources for \ 1N» namely/Congress and the execu- 
tive branch ^see chart I ). There is also the recipient ^tem. 
' .It is coniposed of WIN participants who receive funds, 
traii^g^ or services and are subject to the Requirements set 
•by Ihe donor system. , ^ 
Two intermediary systems may be distinguished. The ad- . 
ministrative sy^enA consists of those charged with overall " 
responsibility for administering 4he various Aspects of WIN, 
including the pepartm|»itso^ ^bpr and Health, Eduoa- 

^tton, and Welfare ('H^w)..Tl^^ iifcludes 

' the staff of^ocal WIN offices. "There is also the job market 
system to bi^conridered and the cfonstttuency system, repre- 

' sentmg groups that influence the donor system: 

Major interactions among systems are indicated by the 



orosshatched areas in chart I While recipients are also 
constkuents of the dortor system, their influence as constit- 
uent^ is relatively weak 6on}{^ared, for example, with the 
iiTfluence of social security recipients. The chart> in any 
case, is me«nt to providi only a rouglrand convenient ap- 
proximation of reality. 

Much of the research reviewed here has focused on 
charac^eristics^of members of the recipient |ystem and in- 
teractions among members of the recipient* delivery, and 
job mWket systems. Such a focus was eminently feasona- -1 
ble. When WIN was initiated 9 years ago, ^ere were ^ 
serious unresolved questions about the characteristics of 
welfare recipients in relation t<^their part idpat ton in the 
work force. - It was not clear^hat fteipients shared a 
strong work ethic" or what otner 'factory affected their 
tr;iinability and work effort. Hence, much of the resear^ 
focused on the labor force activity of welfare persons ana 
the way ih which the WIN effort affected, that activity. 
That research is reviewed in the next three chapters. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with what is known about the 
results of offering jobs to welfare recipients, the irnpor- . 
tance of family s(ructure^ and personal motivation in 
welfare dependence, and the policy significance of the 
research findings when viewed inhtstori^ po'spective of 
Federal efforts to deal with welfare andyunemployment. 

The present chapter brieffy summarizes the rewtrch 
review. It also serves as^m introduction t^ that review, en>^ 
^buraging direct examtnat pon of t1ie chapters from which 
the^nclusion^and implications are drawn. 



^Research Conclusions' 

Listed beloW are. the major conclusions -that emerge 
from the research studies re|i^Iei|^ed. - Following^each con- 
clusion is the chaptei" ingyhijbh discussion of the relevant 
std<Ues appears. 

^ 1 In gcni 
* low-incomeper 
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%ros8-hatched areas repreeent ^portent Infractions among systems^ 

SOURCE. Leonard Qoodwin. "Bringing the Gi«^ Between Social Re - 
s^Mrch^and Put><ic Policy :Welfare,a Case m Pointy Jounmf ofApplM 
8e^wWora/dc/«rM,*vor.9,No.1,1973,pp.86-114. Reproduced t)y 
special permission from the Journal of App/M B^imYfoml Researa^p 
copyright 1^73 by ttw NIL Institute for Applied Behavtorsl Science. 



have ^strong work rthic.want to work, and when 
feasible, do wo^^g^o study shows that a signifi- 
cant segmem oHhe American population prefers 
indolence to work (ch;2). 

2. Substantial barriers stand in the w^y of 
'welfare recipients' partjcSpat ing in the present job * 
mai-ket system. They include lack of skills,4>oor 
health, need for child care, and Jack of jo^ at 
which they can earn enough to support trieir 
families (ch. 2). " 

1 Several researchers have sougt^ to locate a 
group C|f persons similar to welfare recipients in 
«most. Respects but not on welfare. All fa^fd to* 
locate suoh i groups Those on welfare have less 
educ^tf^n, lessVesources, and larger families than 
other lo^-income |5er|oit^ (ch. 2). * 

4. WIN is successful^in helping some welfare 
rccifiients improve Aeir^earnhigs and lerfgtfi of 
time in jobs. Improvement occurs otty when'Cese 
persons obtain some kind of servicesSgm WIN^nd 
not v^rhfen they are merel/ referredjjjK^tlyto jobs 
(chs. 3 and 4). 

5. J^st what aspects of the Wifi effort are 
responsible for helfNng (rainees obtain^and hold* 
jobs h9s fvot been e^ablished. TO^fprmal cat^o- 
Tics of help, such as "education." "vocational . 
traijiing^* or **on-tbe-job traitring*' do not seem to 
signify the important events that help certain 
iraine^ improve their work effort over t^e longer ' 



rui/. A closer look at what happens in the WIN . 
experience itself is needed (ch. 3). %^ * « 

6. In spite of the help WIN offers, it cannot 
9f itself r«olvc the welfare issue, _T^ training 
provided does not enable large numlms of welfare 
recipients to obtain > work in the regular job 
market, allowing them to leave the welfare rolls. 
N4or cover, those who ei^ep WIN and fail to obtain 
jol\s may be harmed by becoming more dependent^ J 
upon welfare than they were when itey entered^ 
the program (chs. 3 and 4). ^ ' 

7, Efforts t9 encourage enjployment of ipore. 
welfare recipients, j^y giving tax credits td \ 
businesses hiring recipients, by no^ deducting all 
the earnings of recipients frcwi their welfare 
grants, and by imposing stiffer work requifenenti 
have had very limited impact. These effortis do 
little to change the job market situation faced by 
welfare recipients (ch. 5). 

' ' ' 8. Work-for-rdief efforts (merdy working * 
. crff otte's relief payments in a makeshift job) are 
costly, inefficient, and resented by vyork super- 
visors as wdl as (fartidpants. On the other hand, . 
provision of publicly supported jobs for wdf aire 
recipientslias' demonstrated that significant num- 
bers of welfare recipients are willing to work and 
can perform competei^ly Jn regular jobs over a* 
period' of time. However, providing jobs costs ^ 
more than paying welfare, and relatively few per- 
sons who perform wdl in these jo6s find 
V equivalent employment in the regular work force, 
sii^esting limitations in the joit market system 
' Ccb.5). . , . , 

9. During any year, tjrcr^is considerable ^ 
/noVeiq^t of persons, not Only on and off the 
* ^ welfare rolls, but above and bdow^the poverty 
level. However, low ^income /ami }ies heacted by 
womenXand cspeciallv*black'women) are substiw- 
tially less likely to laave poverty than are those ' 
^ he£^^ by men (ch. iy. 

lb. Relativjply little is known^about thefac^ 
tors influencing^ low -income men to stay with Or 
desert their families. There is rfason tojgl^e 
that d^ertion would be less likely if 4|^ep 
could earn enough to supjjort their families ade-. 
^ quatdy (ch. 6>.\ , , * . 

Pbliby and Research Implications 

* » , 

A fnajor implication of the research findings is that theSv 
locus of the welfare problem is not the welfare recijjients as 
such. True enoi^h. persons receive the \veffare checks. But 
the eyidcnce is that welfare recipients are? willing to 
work and do work ; they are, hoWcver, unable to command 
salaries 4it which they can support their families. The 
characteristics of the job market syston are such that they 
cannot obtain work that leads to financial independence. . 



• The WIN effort, as i^involves'training and supportiv j 
social services, helps some recipients. It improves their 

sw^hances^f. obtaining and holding better jobs. But tWe 
effect is'^jmair in comparisot with the total number 
adult welfare /e^rpients." By usitig a new research ap* 
pfoach (discussed later in tfiis chapter) to identjfy those 
aspecf^f Wl^jhat are of greatest Mp to trainees, it 
shoiiy^e possible to inci^ase thisTffect'^ But improve- 
ment in the delivery system without change in the job 
market system can do littlje to change the ivelfare 
situation . • ^ — ^ 

• Inkeeping with this outlook, aj least three policjjop 
tions ^re open: * 

I Stoo trying to tram welfare recipients at ail. since the 
Irainin/jhas only small effects, cut back on benefits paid 
welfare, recipien^an^ raise eligibility standards'so that 
more/persons wiH take low-paid jobs in the current job 
market, even if the result isjhai the^ will be living belo>{/ 
'the poverty level. 
, 2, Keep the status qfuo whereby v^elfare'payments to 3 
or 4^ million families are accepted as normal, some trainirig 
. is offered some recipients, and supplementary benefits 
sjich 33 food stamps are continued, but t\o change is at- 
i^empted in the job market system, 

3, Attempt a major change in the job Aarket by guaran- 
^* teeing jobs to those whb are wTITTng ^d^Mifeto work but 
. cannot fiS&^ijiployment, while guaranteeing an income to 

those unable to work, 

* * 

Theses- different options reflect different value commit- 
ments. Research cannot determine which values are better. ^ 
but it can help illuminate the consequences of choosmgone 
rather than another option A* consequence of foUov^n^ 
either oT the first tWDoprt ions IS ihat^ substantial number of 
^ persons are relegate^o the bottom of the heap wi^ little 
opportunity to ri<c through their own efforts. Wliile 
researoly findings sh(^ a substantial yearly movement of 
persons abov^ and below the poverty level in the cuwent 
job market^ system >fam>lies headed by women, especially 
those^headed by black women, showjery little mobility. 
Members of these^useholds will h^ve liWle chdice but to 
, • remain'poor and disadvantaged under polidps one and two 
♦Neither of ifjose opt,ion8,'nfioreover, presides any addi- 
tional mcenTiYe for low-mcome men to stay wjth their 
families .Research indicates that the stability of a' low- ' 
. income family is significantly incfeasedif the father Has a 
job, ,Whcn Ibw-incogie families stay intact, there is a 
' 'much greater chance of their. moving out of poverty, • 
Policy pption three is^xpficitly aimed at *providing jobs not- ' 
only for welfare mothers but also for low-income men who 
might ihch be more inclined to stay with, their families^ 

, Any major effort ^t subsidized jobs will be more expen- 
sive than the current welfare effort. It may be appropriate 
to consider a guaranteed jo6s" program^tiot as a welfare 
program at aJTbut as something provided before pjeople go . 
>^on welfare. That is^ the jobs become available to 
unemployed persons in finanaal straits. People go on 

irhecurrmt welfare pn)f ram that ma ka^> menu to (amilieufchere ih ere i» emplt»> able 
father AUX I" i» ineffecitve »n keeping fam»lieiiniact (*ee Wi*emS^ t<>76andchhf ft i» h 
ver> %maU piDfram m any caae ^uh benefits cut off ait ak the (ii|her *\fk% rmn than loo 



»welfar^,only if they cannot hold such a job (;eg,, because of 
lUness'^or lack of child-care arrangements). 

A guaranteed jpbs program could have major repercus- 
siohs on the job market^y«tem jf the wages were at alt 
"s^ubst'anti^. WorkerslingJFt'Tcave^it^^^ jobs that are 
• low paid for the^subsidizedones. It would be useful tp ini- 
tiate a i^elWesigned .experiment to^ test the effects of a_ 
guaranteed jobs and guaranteed income program. Jhese 
possibilities, along with the other policy options, are dis- 
cussed brtefly in chapttf T/The iji^jor poiat^to note here is 
that ttie choice pf\)ne or another opt lojr should be^based on 
therecognition that m^ny welfare recipients wj 1 1 goto work 
when suitable joIk, such as- those (offered in publicemploy- 
mcnr programs (discussed in ch 5^ are availatije. 

I^cs\^arch on WIN, as indicated ^bovc, has been rele- 
vant to policy issues, Tlie studies have had their flaws 
Many are limited with respect to sampling and data 
analysis, as discussed in subsequent chapters. But viewed 
togqtlfer,they clearly delineate the pattern of findings just 
presented. ' ^ \ 

In one important respect, the research bindings are defi- 
cient. They do not satisfactorily illuminate v/hat is hap- 
'penfng 4n WIN, that accounts for its helping certain par- 
ticipants Much of the research has'been statistical, look- 
ing at overall results without considering, in detail the 
kinds of inferactions betwe^^istaff and participants. The 
quality of these interactions may be of great significance 
in helping participants move into the work force. It is 
proposed, therefore, that participant -observation studies 
be conducted in which the researchers spend tiqie v^orking 
in WIN alongside other sJtaff. 

Virtually all tfie research reviewed here focuses on the 
systems in the lower portion of chart 1 — the<ielivcry, recip- 
ient, and job market systems. It would useful to' con- 
sider the. administrative and donor systems as well, 
especially by examining how the beliefs of their members' 
about the way WIN operates and what it can accomplish^ 
correspond t o t h e belief ^ an d ex per ienc^ of persons i n t h e ' 
other Systems It would be of even greater .use to develop a 
research effort that brought together members 6i the 
di/ferent systems, who could compare their beliefs about 
W|N with one another and with empirical data about 
WIN and the job msfrket. From this kind of i ntcraaioi\, 
improved pc^licies and program activities could emerge. 

Finally, it is necessary to take seriously the finding in 
chapter 4 that failure toobtaim a job after pariicip'ating in 
WIN can hurt people, caft make th'em less willing to try to 
obtain wofk. A simiiar discouragemerit effea probibty 
follows among, WIN graduates w^ho discover that they can 
gei only the same kind of jobs that they had before. It is^ 
bejter for WIN toprovide sufficient scrviccs-to a smaller^ 
number* of participants who then have a good chance of 
improving their job situation than to provide insufficient 
services to a great number of jJarticipants *he are tikdy 
to experience no improvement or another failure in the job 
market. Given the Current situation, WIN wouljl' scrv^ 
well as ^ smaFf, quality program. If a guaranteed jobs 
program were initiated and adequate funds for training prot 
vided. then WIN could serve w^l as a large, quality 
program. f 



2. WORK POTENTIAL AND 

^ WELFARE 



WORK ORIEiyrATIONS OF 
PEteONS - 



A number , of ircscarch studies focus on the experiences 
of welfare recipients i!i the labor force— interactions bc- 
tw^ members of the recipient system andt he job aiarket • 
system (as*shown in chart' I in ch. I) Whil- a.major ^n- 
ccrn Wwith WIN participants, it is important to consider 
work experiences of welfare and low-income adults in 
general. " ^ * 

Welfare recipients clearljc do not earn sufficient money 
on their own to raise thcirVamilics above the pdverty 
level. The question is whether they cojjid earn enough if 
they workedTiarder or if certain conditions were altered.! 
Put andt her way, -what pofential do adult recipients havel 
for earningrenough money to Support their families? ^ ' 



The Earning Potential 
of Welfare Recipients 

f 

An early na^ionwide study of characteristics of 11,000 
female welfare-recipients and former recipients carried 
oiit for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
indicated 'thitt the adults had ^felatively little education, * 
low job skills, and numerous health problems (Levinson, 
1970; Meyers and Mclntyrc, 1969^). Their potential for 
earning eitough to support their families was seen a* low. 
Even so, about one-third of the group that had revived 
welfare ccmtinuously for rhc previous 3 years" had wdrked ' 
at some time during that period (Meyers and Mclntyre. 
p. 113). . . • . ,/ . 

These data were gathered through po-sonal- iqterviews 
with the^amplci pf recipients. The question might be 
r^sed as to. whether <heir responses, especially those on 
health status', could be taken at face valu^. Were these « 
welfare recipients merely finding excuses for not working 
evto morfc than they dW?^ It is necessary to look at 
differoft approaches. 



•Cilaw»w4H tKe text are: to •Mthor^yeiT. andptfe nimbef where relevwN Fdl cuttton^ %x 
• alplMbeticAlty by w^i^f . appeAr m AMMtaied BfMtography 
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Another approach to the employment p^ential of 
welfare recipients was taken by Leonard Hausman (1^9) 
in a doctoral dissm at ion sponsored by the Department of 
Labor. HeusedHatiofhaldatabn thecharact«'istics<rfmen. 
and women receiving Aid 4o^ Families with |)q>eiident 
Children (AFDC) and national data indicating the eafti- 
ings of pepsons jfn the kinds of oQcupat 16ns, that the 
welfare recipients had previously engaged in. Hlie^int 
was to determine how many welfare recipients, giva^ their 
educational level and occupationaf category, could be ex- 
pected to earn enough money to meet theirlcvel i^need, * 
based i^)on family size, and henco-be able toleive welfare. ( 
Hausman found that about two-thirds of the female and 
one-thjrd of the male recipients probably could not earn 
enough on thelr'own to support their f^miilies (p. 5). * 
(Male recipients make up less than 10 percent of AFDC 
recipienU who are heads of households.) 

There are liiriitations to the study. Vhe Q^lculat^ns ig- 
nore individual diftorences amor^ welfare reoij>ients other 
than sex,.educati6igpd occupation. Also ignored *are 
issues of health^^^chological orientation. Hausman 
is aware that tliNf^timates'^bf need and income-are based 
upon some quest iofj^fOIVlfSlumpt ions. The study does in- 
.dicate, nevertheless, tl^t the low^educ^aion and Idw skill 
of welfare recipients lessen their chanc^ bf obtaining jobs 
at whidi they could earn enough to siq)port their families. 

Another s^ce of evidence about the empftiyability of 
welfare recipicnrs-is the judgments made by those register- 
ing and refo-ring recipient^ for partidpalion in WIN. 
Only about kO percent of adult recipients arp regarded as 
ready to participate in WIN. That is, 328X)00 welfare 
recipients were certified as entering WIN, in fi$cfd 1975, 
while there continued to be over 3 million heads of house- 
holds receiving AFDC (U.S. Depattment of Labor and U.S. 
Department of Health, Educalion?and Welfare, 1976, p., 
3). It is not clear how many of tlyose certified were 
among the 16 gercenit of AFDC recipient n^p work any- 
way. Even if none were inclu<|fd,the figures still indicate 

'&>fne mcreiie m WIN p«nictp«(K>n would prohvMy tKCur if the prtif rtn^WftfNkd at a high. 
er,tevet~^y MJS) onUmn wm attocaied m ftacai year for n^ported work tmnin| 

"* • • '• ^ 
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. thatabout threfe-qdartcrt ©f ApfeC adults (lOOpcrceht 
16 percent employed -/O percent in WIN) were r^arded 
as unsuhed \cfr ^ptoyfh^nt .or training because of §uch 
problems asjpodv health and lack of child care arrange- 
ments. • • ' , 

The tethef question is whether those making the judg-' 
nicnts were being "sofi"--4hat is, were not^alistically 
judging the w-ork potential of welfare* recipient Or piit 
: ^ another way, are there great numbers oT welfare r 
' vAio complain of illness and disabilitr^ but are re 
healthy? Some light is^shepl on this is^ by the phyAal ex 
aminations carried out by teams of experts in connection 
with the New york State effort to have Welfare redpSnts 
Vork for their relief payments. ^Qf 10,000 persons assessed 
. for work in New York City, 65 percent were found to be 
, medically disabled (Gupte, 1973). It ii not ^together 
surprising that pefso^s who live in conditions of pov'erty^ 
with inadequate diets and hqglth care, have medical 
, ^difficulties. , v » ^ 

All these difficulties are not neceiiarily^irremediable, 
however. A pilot^study^ponsored by t^ie Labor Depart- 
• ment and headed by a nipdical dogtor. Daphne Roe ( 1975), 
suggests that V least some /persons can be helped. 
Detailed physical examinatioiK and some psychological 
valuations were carried out en 59 women and 1 2 men on 
welfare in upper New. York State.; Among thfe difficulties 

Jost frequently encountered were dental ^eeay (including 
1-fitting dentures), jgro5s obesily, and emotional disturb- 
ices (p. 2). A wifle v^iety of other physical* difficulties 
^ere evident, ranging fron^ anemia ia%t need far 
eyeglasses (pp. 89ff.). By providing medical treatment 
aloiTg with rehabilitation and wprk counseling, the project 
helped^bout 15 percent of these persons f;nd jobs or st^y 
on the job (p. 14). Since the. pilot remedial effort lasted 
j)nly 6 months, long-terfb results of health intervention are 
not avM lable. An expanded effort Is currently underway. 

Conclusions regarding the potential df welfare mothers 
^o work their way out of poverty and off welfare afe given a 
, firmer foundaMon by considering Frank Levy's 
(1976) analysis of a study of a national sample of 5,000 
low-income families. The s|udy, conducted from the 
University of Michigan, ^follow^d these fanrtlies bvdr a 5- ' 
year perioa, asking diTailed quest ions about work and in- 
^comc. Levy's prime concern was to discover who rose 
above poverty during ijio^e 5 years and why. (Ffe deducts 
welfarepayments from income in calculating the poverty 
level.) f ^ 

* A striking finding is that significant numbers of peo- 
pie are movmg oot of^verty as wpll as into it. That is, 
thfre is a flow, rattier than a stagnant pool of the same 
poor people over the years. Thus, 5S percent of the 'target 
^ ' population"— nondisa^ led persons under 60 years old who 
wer^lpwthe povcrfy levef In 1967— were out of poverty 
in IWi (p. 9). Amgftg household heads, men have a much 
l)etter chance of leaving poverty than do women. The pro- 
portions of family heads in tte target population moving 
• out of poverty bct^vccn 1967 and 1973 were 54 perc«it for 
all men, oiily 37 percent for white women, and k mere 25 
percent for nonwhite women (p. 107). The reason ha^to 
do with iht lower earning power of women and, t)f course, 
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the possibility that' in a hgi«holdiieaded the ^ 

wife also will work. Hen/&, intact households have a pC- 
tentiil economic advantage. . ^ ^, 

A female head of household may escape from welfare 
because ojt increased child support money from the sepa-* 
rated. father, cl^ariges in family copipbsition-^.g., childreji 
growing up and leaving— oj improvement ir>^eaith tlVarif , 
allows fot greater work effort,^ put the woman's 
prospects of^ward econpmic mobility are not bright, 
especially if she.isJblack. Even when she wprks full time, 
her earnings are not generally^ sufficient toraise the living 
standard of her large famijy very high (pp."35, 46), ^ ^, 
This does noym.ean, of course, that no female head of 
household on welfare 'earns her way oiit of the situation. 
Wiseman (1976) examined a sample of .about,* 
AFT>9 cases covering the year^. 1*967 through 1972 in 
Alameda Count^, Calif. He used a-jnultivariate anjtff sis 
to determine the factors that affected the movement of 
mothers' off welfare ^d out of poverty. He found thair^' 
women who had recent job eipq^ience were mUch mQre\ 
likely to leave welfare and poverty than were those with- 
om such experience (pp*". 39; 45). The absolute number 
here is small Thus, Wiseman estimated that the prob- 
ability of a welfare recipient's leaving the rolls during a 
3-month period was about 2 in 100 if she had no previous 
^work experience, but wzs about double ti||| ratio if she 
hadsuch experience (p. 42). Wiseman also found, in agree- 
ment with. other sjtudies, that movem<int df mothers off 
welfare is hindered if they have large families and are 
black (p. 44). • . " 

Friedman and Hausman ('1975), using the same 
Michigan data as Levy, pame up With additional findings. 
- Their concern was wit h the variability in earnings. This is 
important because it is this variability that leads famiUes 
into or out, of welfare and poverty. Variability among* 
men is relatedto the kind of industry in which they Work. 
There is greater variability for white men ip transportation,' 
Communication, and ufllities jobs, for example, thy thc>e ' • 
is for black men in sucn jobs (p. 1 72). 

The variability in earnings of black men goes down'the 
longer they are in the same housdiold with their spouses, 
sugg^tihg that greater family stability is associated with 
greater job 'sta^tility (p. 172). These data also suggest the 
possibility that, men with families are less likdy to risk 
job loss in order to try" for -better jobs. Availability of a 
guaranteed, incomToTjob might increase such risk taking 
< (seech. 6). 

Amongrfemale heads of household, variability in' earn- 
ings increases with job training, perhaps indicating th^ 
they found beuer. jobs after training (p. f72). these 
Xes'ults illuminate the recipient -job market interaction and 
suggest for further inyestig^ion approaches that could 
. help low-income workers, especially female, workers, 
move out of poverty. - — , . ' ' 

The data just presented show clearly enough.that a sub- 
stantial numbec of heads of«households are unable at given ' 
times to earn enough to support t^ir families because of 



•fct^pe fri)m p,weriy it a betier indiCMor than ewap* from welfare ' because welfare recip- 
lemi Jn be dmpped frorrf ifie ro)li for admrnitfraitve reaioni while Mill m poveny e^,^ men who 
fire ih«n HX) houn per mofith are dropped from welfare regardlea of eaminiiN 
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such factory aS job market conditions, lack of stalls, poor 
health,' 4nd need for child car^. What still is at Issue i$ 
whclhe/ihcsc person! have con^ibuted indircfctly to t-heir 
own, conditions, by perhaps having deviant psychological 
characteristics or values. For example, they^may liave 
failed^ogaip work skills bccauseof an inappropriate time 
persp^We (i.e., not planning ahead) or lack of work 
ethic. • ,^ - w 

' It adso is aot^Qlear whether some persons accept welfare 
in a given sitiiatton while others in the same position do 
,not. 'Are welfare recipients the ones anioiig the poor who 
prcfcJ a haifdout, while others in the same social -econpmic 
sitiiatton prefer to make it on their own, as difficult as 
that might be? ' * ... 



€liaKicteristib of Welto^ 
Recipients Other 
Low-Income Persons 

Miller and Fcrman (1972) conducted a study in Detroit 
to compare the job experiences of A FDC -recipients with 
the experiences of persons havttig similar characteristics * 
who were not on AFDC. The adult (male and female) 
AFDC recipients sampled were bctwccrt 22 and 55 years 
of age and earning $l(X) pcr^ month or more (p. 27)., A 
total of 422 interviews were completed. The cbmparison 
group was chosen frqm census tracts in knoWn loW -income 
areas of Detroit. Eligible respondents were identified in* 
\ doorstep interviews by t^eir headings a Household and 
working at a job that was Ipw paid— $2.50 per hour or less 
(p. 34). A total of 507 of these interviews were completed. 
Because the poor in Detroit, as chosen by census tracts, are 
predominantly black and because the sample was So pre-^ 
dominaritly black, no analysis by race is offered by the* 
* authors. ^ ' - 

There typically' are sampling problems in studies of 
low -income and welfare persons because of difficulties in 
gaining permission of welfare agencies and recipients for 
intervie>vs>and in locating poor persons. The authors are 
'aware of, limit at ions in their own efforts (p. 37) and; while 
the results cannot, in a strict sense, be generalize to afl 
Detroit much less the country, they contxibuteto a pattern 
of findings that emerges from this aJnd oth^Mtwdies. 

Two general findings emerge from the data. First, wagef^ 
, and kinds of jobS,*as Well as job foals and previous' 
family background (e.g., whether parents were 
divorced), dcrnot differentiate welfare recipients frqm 
nonrectfrtyts (pp. 11 Iff., r63fl^.). Second, what do'dis- 
. tinguish nonrccipichts fromlhoie on welfare are higher 
levels of education, fewer childrep— only one-third of thp 
nonrecipients ^(co^parod v/hh over half of those on 
< «^#^elf arey had two to foir children-^d greater resources 
^to fall back on when laid off f rcmi work . (Only 5 percent 
*of female recipients could fall b^k on savings, whereaj 16 
percent of nonrecipients could do so (pp. 65,. 141 ).) Hence, 
the study fails to locate a group of persons not on welfare 
who are identical to welfare recipients. 
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About two-thirds of th#^elfare recipients arid 8(J p«^r- 
ccnt of the nonrecipients were work'ing at least 35 hours 
^tx wecfc (p. 120). Any marked increase^ in income for 
<nost of these heads of households, therefore, would have to 
come from increased wages rathir tha;i increased hours of 
work. The Miller-german findings confirm on the micro* 
^cVcl what Levy found on the macro level :r4ow-mcomc ^ 
heads of households arc not too likely to Icavie poverty by 
increased houfs of work because they already work regular 
hours (Levy, p. 44ff.). ; / * . 

- .Another study oomparing female welfare recipients and 
low-inco«ie working mothers who were heads of house- 
holds w^ carried out by Samuel Klausner (1972) in 
C^den. N. J., in 1969. Onginallv. th*idm was to cojnparc 
WIN participants With nonwclfarc' working mothers. AFDC 
respondents were^chdscn from official welfare records on 
the basis qf their fulfilling^N referral requirements. This 
restriction- deduced ihe numjber of rcsp^dcnts available 
and necessitated the researcher's asking fecial workers for 
additional names, which compromised#ie Vepresentative-^ 
\ ness of the sample (sec vol. 11^ p. A-2ff.). Finally, only 45 of * 
* the 447 welfare recipients intcrvicwcd^actuaHy entered 
WIN, thereby voidin^ny meaningful study of WIN impact 

Selection of ^hc nonwcfFarc compariscslfgroUp was even 
mor« problen4tical with respect to representativeness than 
was choosing the welfare group. It vlas t)btaincd by ask- 
ing for names of low -income persons from organizations 
"dealing with thenv, e^.,.the Public Housihg Mithority. 
Eventually, the research project iijtcrviewed 102 low -in- 
come working mothers, most of them residing in public 
housing (vol. II,'pp. A-2ff.). 



Unlike the Miller and Fcrman sample of;kvclfarc recip- 
ients* those in Camden were not nieccssarilj^ cmployfey. 
Only one-quarter had sAne e^nings in 1969l In that 
sense, they ar^ more typical/6f the (Welfare population at 
large. What emerges agaiiv^^e Camden^ data is that the 
nonwelfare mothers have nwc rcsourcesTthan do tijie 
welfare mothers, Thusyl I percent of the forWr received 
childsupport payments, as against 19 percent ophe welfare 
motlV9<^s; and 14 pwccnt of the former received jocial 
secunty paymcntiV as against 5 perccnt.af the welfare 
mothers (p. Vl-4). These findings might shcm obvious in 
that a family has to "be especially dcpr^ed in order to 
receive welfare. /The. point, however, is tliat researchers are 
unable to find /f specially deprived fanylies who reject 



Overall, the mothers on welfare hav^^^bouf the same 
monthly incortie as the working, mothers, but, as in the 
Detroit data, the size of this househ6ld is smaller among 
working mothers— 3.5 versus 11.7 persoA per househbid 
(p. VI-8). Tl|e per capita income of welfare family is 
only about 6() percent of that of working families. Tflerc 
were a. few working mothers who, monetarily, could have 
4one as well (or a little better) on welfare as they could by 
working, (p. VI- 11), They were probably influenced not 
to go on welfare by feelings of stigma associated with that 
program (p. VIII-7). ^ 

Measures of attitudes toward welfare, jobs, and fan\ily 
size were made during the »tudv» No inajor differences 



were observed between the welfarcand nonwclfare groflps 
' ^P- ^Ji" ^" addition.^an effort was ftiade to^probe the 
undenying psychology of respondents. ' Projective 
nieasyrcs were introduced, asking the subject to draw a' 
, picture of ^ person and tell stories about other pictures 
(vol, II, p, D7)! Analys\s of j(hese kinds of responses 
(based upon ^tandarized .scoring procedures) enabled 
trained investigators to assess such character isticstas a 
* person's ability to cppe vi^ith difficulties and extent of 
future ' time' pgrspective— concern .with future, j^onse- 
quences of present actions. Interestingly engygh; the 
welfare recipients had more of a futupe time orientation 

• - than^did- the other group, a finding running counter to the 

speculation of Banfield and others that lack of future orien- 
• ^ tation causally la^ds to poverty (vol. FI, p. DIO). The proj- 
ect also administered a test of intelligence, on. which 
AFDC mothers scored fower than the othfer mothers, but 
were in the normal range <vol II, pp D20, D32). 

The attempt to discover whether welf^e acceptance is 
associated with some gross psychological differences from 
others is certainly appropriate^- The conclusion drawn 
from the results was that there was nd evidence of gross 
psychological differences between recipients of welfare 
and others (vol. p. D32). Similarly, there wefe no sig- 
nificant relations b^ween the psychological measures and 

• work activity o^thc welfare mShers (vol. 11, p. D32). 
These n^ative findings suggest that welfare recipients artf 
like other people/ but sniffer from more di^ficultijes and 
fewer resources than bthcrs. Moreover, there is no evi- 
dence from jithcfthe Klausner Or. the Miller «nd Ferman 
stttdies of the existence of a unique and large group 6f ^er- 
son^-wlid are identical to welfare recipients* in education, 
earnings potential, monetary resources, ^d family ^ize 
a'nd who choose t% reject welfare. ^ ' ^ 

TwQ other studies compare wel/arje and nonwelfare 
groups. One was directed by Harold Fddman (1972) in 
upstate New* York, fhc other, which '\s discussed^first, 
, was condoeted by Thpmpson atid Miles. It involved inter- 
views with about 6,0(X) persons' ^hb were supposed t<y 
represent low -income and welfare heaSs of householcjs 
across the country. Concern was with the, orientations oV 
respondents towards jobs and family life. The diffifcuJly 
of sampling )velf are persons, which is great enough at offe 
site, is increased many times, When numerous St?fes and " 
locales arc involved. * . , . ^ ^ 

. Thompson and Miles ( 1972) encountered difficulties in 
obtaifting permission from welfare agencies to contact 

.clients (vol. 4, p. lOff.). Their aim was to surveywqmen 
who had been AFDC recipients for 5years or more as well 
as those who had left AFDC -becadse or%mployment, 
^ Other groups to be interviewed included meri and women 
on genepal assistance (welfare provided by local and State* 

.govcrnfnents), those who had left assistance rolls, and 
low -income heads of househeMjr who had not been on 
,welfare. SomeSt^esthat failed to cobpcratc in providing 
acecss to welfare records ha|d to be dropped from Jhe 
Ij^ndy; lessening the representativeness of the sample. 
B representativeness of tl^ welfare and former welfare 

%sam|3ile from 17 sites is ppen to q^iestion, the sample of^' 
«^"welfa^e, Ibw^ncome heads of housdiold^ is even more 
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questionable. These. were to be heads of families desig- 
nated ^ poor by Departm^ of Labpr criteria at the same 
17 sites (voir 2, p. 6). Names of persons at the different, 
-^ites were reque»|ed from such agencies as the employment 
service or public* housing projects. When a respondent was 
unl^Down at the address provided by an agency, the -inter- 
viewer might go to a nearby residence to see if the head of 
that household fit the criteria of the stiidy tvol.4, pp. 16ff.). 

While the sample drawn is not respreseniative of 
welfare and Tow-income persons in general; to the' extend 
thM findings are consistent with other data on poor peo- 
ple, they can betaken as supporting the validity, of those 
data. Findings that are unusual would need to be checked 
in further r^earch efforts^. ' " ^ * y 

, Thompsoa and Mites attempted to. determine if there 
were personalhy differences between welfare.and non- 
welfare aSults, as well as personality factors that affected 
employment. They qhooseto u^e Cattell's Sixteen Per- 
sonality Factor Questionnaire, whiclvi's a widely in- 
strumenj. Although data on its validity is not readily 
available (see'R^r, 1972) anyd there isjio evideneefl%lat- 
ing scores on th^quesfionnaire to, woi^ performance of ^ 
welfare recipients, it is ivorthwhile to explore the useful- 
ness of thesje kinds of measures. They adminis^red the 
questionnaire to about half of their total sample and then 
|topp?b because of resistance to ansi^erii^ questions (vol. ^ 
2, p. S4). The representativeness of the results is thereby * 
thrown into question. But in any case, most striking 
finding i^ that welfare recrpien|s^all withiji the average 
rahge of scores, as specified by^thc test authors, on 12 of 
the personality varial^les (vol") 5, pp. 56-57). 

Deviations from ihi average occur with*respect to feel- 
ing^more suspicious of others sqid being more^ lacking in 
self^Onfidence. Such findings are rea'dily explainable on 
the'basis of AFDC recipients' n^ative social experiences, 
having to go on welfpre in particular.' Of greater signifi- 
tance is that^ welfare recipients w in The averafec> nthge 
with respect to Viindiidplined self -conflict,'' 'tensepess/' 
and "emotional stability." Welfare status is not Jirectly^ 
^onneded with gross personality deviancy. 

The authors do find some personality differences whei) 
a^ caparison, is m^de among welfare recipients, former' 
redt>ients who a^e now working, aAd low-income persons 
never on welfare. They rfcf^ort that' among white women/ . 
the Welfare recipients are less confidait and less secure 
than are*former recipients who are working o* those never 
on welfare (vol. 2, p, 85). Specific data oii this matter, in- 
cluding numbers of respondentSg^are not '.provided. But 
again, it makes sense ||jit thos^who haye failed in the 
work world are not a$ secw e as those who have had some * 
success. There is no indication of psychological pathology 
in such results. 

Thompscm and Miles organized their data so as to 
ansvr^tthe questions of whether^welfare recipients differ • 
from nonred^ients or whether workers differ frpm non- 
workers witK respect to certain gttitudin^ responses or 
demographic characteristics^ Attitudinal responses,' 
i^sually in a dichotomoits, agreeklisagree format, can pro- 
vide some usefi^ insights. Thuvaimoi^ black' womei^ 27 
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percent oQ wplfarje agrepdthat want to be 4 housewife, toward life^ family, ancL^ork. This broad orienrtatjoir might; 
ttot a worker." Only 19 percent of theponwelCarenwJthers hav^ been- labeled "family commitment/' , , • ' ' 
agreed (vol. 3, p. 26). There is an in^ort^nt^ bn^icatk)n ' The second point isthat th^ way T^ompion and Miles . 
'here; rtamely, that^ a< substantial Vtninorlty^ of; welfare chos^topresent th^irdat^i implies a mulfivariate analysis, 
mothers arf conceped dbo.ut staying hqine,^jidvlotyking Thqj is, t^hey'wish td know what variablts — inAuding - 
after their children. ' - '^ ^ * ^^1' responses to artitydinal items and dcmbgraphic characr 

Suc|^ a finding is ponsistent^-^j^rilR that t)rov4ded%^ t«ristics such as educational lcvcl^sti|f|uish ivclfare 
man. Sixty^hreepercoit of thew<w^^inJti^samjp}eHndi'^ irohi nonwelfara persons. Welfare v^sus Aonwellii^c - 
catcd posiljvc* relations witft^iflhl^ii;^^ th&depcndcfijt varrablt anJl tfre others the indc- 

gceatest sourceof satisfaction; onlyf^'i^Cint^entioned a pendent variablfg| in a multiple rqres^on ^equation. Yhe 
job"(p. 135). Klausner m liis ^stiidy found port ion 9f solving of the equation would then* reveal the extent to 
•^om'en who preferred to stay at home, whom he called wl)ich a possible orientation, s|ich as "family .commit- 
"tradili6nalists." Goodwin" (I JJS), in a study discussed ment/' is directly related tb^velfar? st^iis, with. other 
later ip this monograph, found that welfaEe women notjn ya^abljc^ s^ch as level of education, being cofit.rolled'. 
WIN ranked the statement "getting alopg well with your V^UhouI this kind of miiltivasiable analysis, it is not 
family'' 'highet than the statement ''having 4 job that is possible to tell^ f^ one^thmg, whether certain attitudinal 
•well-paid" (p. 149). WIN women gi^e^he reverse rank- ''differences between welfare and nonwelfare persons are ^ 
ing. These scatter^ findiYig^ suggest the need for a better merely the result of educafion&l differences. Wh^t the 
-understanding 0/ the family-work- relationship among ^ Thompson and Mile^ study hastooffer»th'erefore, il{ some 
K)^ -income women in^lesigning moroftffectLve effor^ to interesting insights irather than substiintial conclusions on 
involve them in jobs. \ . " ^ which to base policy.' ^ ^ ^ ; > 

Thompspn and Miles find a positive relation between The Feldman study complements qertain findings 
welfare status and delinquency of the children ^ol. 3, p.. .already mentioned. He conduct^ed interview^ wjlth about 
ii). It is not possible to-say from this analysis wh)i|her *l,300 female heads of households in upstMe New York, of ^ 
delinquency is asso^ated >Vith welf ar^ acceptance aslpuch whdm about 400 pneviousTy had been on we^f^re and the j * 
ot with"^he lower social-economic status of welfare, otliSs were*af that time on welfare (1972, p. 17).* Each 
families. Delinquency is ^HMlated to psfents* work family hac(to contain at le^t one teenager, but ttie heads 

were to ejHiibit different* employ ment and. marital 
statuses. Rather than searching fdm comparison group of 
low-income persons never on welfare, as in the Miller and 
Fermah study, Feldman cpmpa^ those on welfare Vith 
those who had left welfare. ^The fact that a family was 
able to leave \^elfare, however; almost automaticaVj 
means lhat they are i)etter off thart those on welfare, so, , 
that C9mparability is limited^ ^ « \ 

Sampling jfor the study involved use of (^u^t-y welfare 
lists ofj)oth welfare and former. welfare recipients. By in^ 
chiding enough counties in-the^tudy, Felman was able<o * 
obtain substantial numbers of respondents in the welfafe- 4 
nonw'elfare^ v^ork-nonwork^ and husbstnd-nonhusband 
categories (p. '4 7). / . 

Feldman presents consi'dei'able ^demographic dataj$6d(it. ^ 
hi^ sample, wjjidi Diompsoo and ""Miles* unaccountably 
fail todb. And we seeagain,as in the Mil)er-^Ferm^ and 
Klausner studies, that the eihplayed have ntore^e^ources 



behavior, The worn activities of welfare mothers did not 
interfere with their cfadld-briented activities, such as help- 
jng children with their homework (vol. 3, p. ii). 

While the Thofnpson and Miles findings are of'some in- 
terest, their efforts could have been muchmore productive 
if they had done two things: (1) Qustered the atti^u'dinal 
items, rat.herthan analyzing them one at a time and-{2)' 
conducted a multivariate analysis rather than merely^re- 
sentfng a l^ge number of fourfold tables. /^^ 

These'two points will be examined^brief ly beca(^ the 
criticism applies to some- degree to the Feldnl^ Snd 
Klausner studies as well as some^ others to be mentioned. 

* Moreover, the issues involved bear significantly on ihc 
design of future research that" will move beyond the 
limitations of past studies. Information is lost by yshig 

' dichotomus ratings (yes or no) for attitudmal items. It is^ 
better tot iise a rating scale of four*' or mdfe steps. 
Responses to any individual item usually involve a great 



deal.^jf error, which means that the responses have lo\^ to begin witfi. Thus Fddman found that .the empjo^edex- 
reliability. That is, j;>ersons tend to be inconsistent in '/ welfare mothers had the highest l^vel of educj^on ii^ 
^swerli' to single questions because of a^nbiguities in the sample ( 10.7 years),, white those presentfy x)n welfare^ and 
wording, eta In order to counter this, one prefers to be unemployed had the lowest (9,^yearsi( (p. 25)/y^o/i- . 
able fo'average the ratings of several item§ designed to /^mploye^ mothers', had mote presd^opl *chil<ir,en than 
measure the same'^eneral issue. ^ ^employed 6nes, and those on w/lfar^ ha<} m'ore^ 

A statistiqal prCKU^ure for "clustering items"-needs to ^preschoolers than those Tormerly cm welfare-(p. 39). . 

The ex-welfare mothers wjio ha^inarried and -were' , 



be introduced in order to malyi^e that the items are, in < 
fdct, measuring'the same topic. By having several items, 
moreover, the meaning of the topic being measured is more 
clearly recognizable. Thompspn jind Mile^ did noi adopt 
this procedure. Hence ^ere is* no way of judging the 
teliability of any singte item, sucti as, "I want to be a hoWse-' 
wife, not a woi-ker." .In addition, this^ item might have.^ 
clustered with others that would 



working had substantially iiigher per Capita family in- 
comes than tjie mothers on welfare.(p. 37). Here again, as 
in the Lev]^ analysrs, it isi clear that a, major way out of 
poverty for a \ow -income'' mot her is combining her Earn- 
ings with those of )5i husband. Not ail the exAvelfare 
mothers worked,* and the per capita income tof the 



iild suggest a bread orientation families of thesejionwotking mothtrs was £)bout the name 



as that of. welfare^ families (p.37). * Prcsumal(ly these 
mothers, preferred to look after their husband and 
childrepftatliepthan earn aidditioaal income. Airalhere is 
evidence that these women. found more po^itivb relatiort- 
ships with their husbands than did employed women (p. 

' 198). Whether a wife's staying att home increases accord 
or whether rnarital discord encourages women to go out 
and wprk cannot b€ determined from the data. The find- 
ing docs suggest the need to develop a 'tamily commit^ 

t mcnt" measure that would better eluclcfete the basis fpr . 
labor force acitivity of itiothers. . • 

^ As menticMied earlier, all n^thers in the sti^y gained a 
gfeat deal ofsatisfactiohfromheir children (p. 136). The 
invesiif alor asked the'mothers a series of questions about 

^ specific parent-child relations to find out how highly th^ 
children think of the^r mothers and also inquired about 
how well the children get along w4th'^h^ir peers and ^dw, 
happy they are. While these items are divided into 
subgroups ahd scores of. individuals are averaged, there.is 
no evidence that a statistical dustering of the items was 



'^fevides more insight into the l^fe style t)ffbor.pcrsons liv- 
ing in a poor corpmunity. 

Fitchen shows ht)w family, upheavals and lack of 
resources make it difficult for people to'plan ahead and 
keep long-term jobs. Hence they tend -to obtain low- 
skilled janitoriaUor factory jobs rather.thah' get tr^ping 
for jobs that pay more but require cqntinuing and punctual 
attendance. Rtchen found.thcscpeopkto^e insecure and 
to think poorly of themselves. Sljc goes oii: "This low 
self-image is dertved from their cuimilalivc failures m so 
many aspects of their lives and is magnified and rein'forecd 
by their knowledge that society shuns th^- as *t rash* " (p. 
vi). The stu<ly does not deal direaly with WIN or the ex- 
periences df WIN partiripants and so is not of direct value ^ 
in setting WIN /policy .>yD^||^^ the need for a par- " 
ricipant obserVati9n^st^^ exp^Sriences. 

Even with WtKis elP^|PterVecipient$ of welfare 
have less resources fid more Jamily res^sibilities tli«^ 
nonwelfare recipients, it nevfenheless may« be argued that ' 
the recipients (ack' adequate psychological orientatidris. 



undertaken, the clustering appeal to have been done on ^ . n^ipients Uck' adequate psychological or ientatidris 
thebasisoftheinvestigator*sbest judgment, not backed ' (pot pari of the traditional personally 

4^-. measures used m the studies mentioned), which- may cause 

tfiem not to exert themsefves educationally w to gain job 
* skills. A ^tudy carried.out>y Leonard Goodwin (1972) 



up by statistical analysis that wguld sh^ow t^at respon 
dents really were answering the items in a similar f^hioil. 
. The responses do seem io be consist)snt ind have face 
validity. They snM?st that woDl^ing njother.sxlo not per- 
ceive their employing activities ^ having much negative 
effect on their children <p. 140). Nonworking'mothers 
perceive a larger negative effect on their.childr^n if the/ 
worked. These perceptions did not seeril to be influenced 
by Whether Ihere was a^husljand irt the household (pj 76). 
(The study did not determiae* whdrtlie effects ot workmg 
were fropi the child s viewpomt.) ' . 

When wives were asked about their relationships with 
their hushands, it was clear, as just indicated, that marital 
Satisfaction was not enhanped% th^wife's employment. 

employed women tended to" bfe nx)fe aggressive and ^ 
"less docile thali nonemploy^ women, perhaps threat enrng 
the man*s feeling' of -security (pp.. 206iff.). These wdmen 
saw their husband^ as less effective than did the women 
^ wht) were not employed. Feldman found that employed 
©women gain considerable satisfaction. from thciir jobs (as 
•well as from tKeir children) ajld haVe more confidemse in 
their abilities than do nonwdRing mpthers (p. 220). 

A multivariate analysis would have more fully exploited 
the data Feldrhan gathered. For example, !l could have 
beqn valuable to determine jthe^ extent to which the 
woAien*s*plSVcholo|ical characteristics (e.g.^^oftfidence in ^ 
" Jheir own abiHtiesitare rllat^ to work behavior when other 
factors such as edycatioft ai^^umber of chiWre;! are con- 
trolled. • * ft . ♦ 

If tl\e Feldfnan prbject was .weak in its statistj^cal 
analysis, it, was theohlyoneto look in depth at the lifeex- 
' periences of a group of A^Omen living in "Road junction.'* 
As part of the project, Janet Fitcheo ( 1972)^ entered ^his 
. small»(poOr community in upper New York State, originally 
^ -as a tutor for the children. She later used her acceptance in 
the commupity of\^0 families as a basis for carrying out hej 
detailed study of life activities aild experiences there.' Com 



was aimed explicitly at the isSye^ tomparirtg work ' 
orientations among the poor with'Those among middle- 
class persons. . - ' ' • ^ 

CoAiVaring Work Orientations . 



pared with the brief survey interviews, thi^ kind of study. 
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The study inVQlvejl cfep^oa of nine clusters of items 
% measuring various orientations toward work. One clu^tfn- 
^ was called the worfc«h"lc. It included 1 5 items rated on a 
4-9te|| agrco-disyagree|ladder. Among the items were: 
Hardwork mak^sypj^a better persbn; I like to workfyou 
have ta work hard in order to get ahead.. Each cluster was 
developedthroagh extensivfe pretesting with poorsgroups, 
including^welfare reobients. And the final measures were 
found to be applicabl*M^and relia|)le^o; middle-class as 
well as ppor gipups (p 1 Wf.) ' * ^ 

One set^of respondents consi|ted fLfi^O long44rm^ 
welfare mothers irt Baltimore and ih<nrrecnage sons'* 
Anc3ther s^t consisted of almost 800 middle-ctass families 
inthe city and suburbs of Baltimore, ^yith septate inter- 
views^for mothers, fathers, and teenage^ons or daughters-. 
A third ^et consisted of about U^OO WIN participants at 
six difftrent.>sites around the courftry.. And a fourth set 
was the WIN staff at those six sites. Each group rated the, 
same items^ed'to measure the severarwork'ortentations, 
while WIN staff and the suburbaA BalVfmore respondents 
were asked in addition to give the ratingSifthat |hey 
thought welfare persons in the WIN* Prograun would give. 

The >vork ethic score for each of th«e groups Vas high. 
No statistically significant'^lifferenceS were found^mong 
the mean values given by any of the adult groups (p. 1 12V 
Several ways of checking for respondent bias were in- 
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troduce/l. One consisted of having intcrvic^verspf different 
\race,classstatu$,and sex' carry out the personal interviews 
among the Bait knore welfare recipients. It was found that « 
recipi^ts tended to give t^lgher work ethic responses to 
nuddle-class white interviewers than to black inter- 
^ ^u^vers. Only the responses to^the latter interviewers 
weyj^ed. There^yere still no significfunt differences be- 
4g tw^H^relfare respondents am) oUier^ on the work ethic' 

•*scai?(Sr3«): ^ 

. ^L ife goals, such as having a gopd job, having good 
JHhily relations^ and having good health were rated on a 
^roiir-step l^der v^ith best way of life at* tiie top and worst 
way of life at the bottom. The same goarlatems clustered 
for poor as for more afflueni^persons, and the average rat- 
ings of all Ibe ilems takep together showed no significant 
differences among groups. Thus^the content of life goals 
and work ethic are'Shared aci4ss«socioecpnomic lines, and 
the sttength of commitment to these values also is shared. 

There were differences among groups with respect to 
other, orientations. Welfare recipims had decidedly less 
confidence in their ability to succeed in thcwork world — 
they tended to ^gree mor.e strongly with isuch items as, 
"Success in a job is mainly a matter of luck" (p. 83). They 
'were strikingly more accepting of welfare — refjponding' 
qfbrc positively to such questions as. **>yould you go pj^ 
^^welface if you could not earn^oi^h to' support yourself 
and your family?" (p. 83) Goodwin \Mplaincd these 
differenc^i^thc result of wclfarc recipients' experiencing 
failure in the work world apd indeed. iiavin| to accept 
~ welfare. He concluded that, while basic values such as the 
v/fitk ethic are shared across class iines/iJeliefs about one's 
abilities or choices of action depemiaq[x/n the amount pf 
' success or ^ilurc one has^xpepi^ed in the past, 

While^fhe Gbod'^H^-^iQfblig^ comefrom large numlTers 
of individuals, his measures remain to be tested further on 
' a national sample of welfare andJiVIN participants and 
middlerclass respondents. Findings of low confidence of 
welfare people are consistent with those of Fitchen in her 



study of a^small, poor community, of Thompson add 
Miles, and of Feldman. ^ 
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In Summary 



Research has> shown the following, about the^orienta*^ 
tions and work experiences bf welfar^e recipients: - 

1 . Welfare recipients do not differ markedly from other 
Americans with respect to. general personality charac- 
teristics or with respect to the work ethic basic life 
goals. Where differences do occbr—e^., welfare recipients 
having lower self-confidencen-^hey can be«attributed to 
the recipients* continiJing experience of failure. 

2. There is no clearly differentiated group of poor per* 
^ns'who are just like welfare recipients but refusetotake 
welfare. Recipients generally have less education, less job 
potential, mQr<^ medical difficulties, ^d oibre dependents 
than do those nol on welfare. 

3. While there is substantial movement in and" out of 
poverty, the chances of ^ low-income (and especially 
black) ^mily headed by a woman permanently moving 
out of povjerty are mucK less than they are for a family 
.with a male head. This is not because welfare mothers 
refuse to work. Many of them do work for varying 
periods of time, but they are not db\c to coQipiand a high 
enough salary in relation to the number of people in their 
femities. ' , 

,4. Some welfare mothers prefer to remain home to take 
care of \heir families rather than work. While low -incghie 
working mothers do not feel that they disadvantagetlieir 
children by working, there is some evidence that working 
strains their relations with their husbands. 

These results indicate that most persons are on welfare 
because they cannot earn enough in spite of their efforts to. 
IMpport their dependents. The next question is whether a 
work -training program can help. 
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3. IMPACT OF WIN: INPUT- Ot^TPUr EMPHASIS 



Docs WIN mkrkcdly help welfare rccipit.*:^ btain jobs 
and leave welfare? This query moves the discussion from a 
concern only with the characteristics of the recipient and 
job- market systems (chart L ch. I ) to a concern with how 
the components of the delivery system affect the charac- 
teristics ot welfare recipients and their emplt^ability in the 
job marj^t. . Studies in this .area we divided for conven- 
ience into two groups. ^?Hk first, reviewed m this chapter^ 
tends to emphasize how the characteristics of WIN partici- 
pants and the WIN components (inputs^ are relatecf to syb- 
sequcn^ wcvk experiences (outputs) of thosejpfuticipaffti-' 
The second group of studies, reviewed in cluifiter 4,t6nds to 
emphasize what hap(*nsin the WIN experience and'how it 
affects the orientations of participants. 



WIN I Results 



One of the early studies tryinfg to relate WIN partici- 
pants' characteristics to success in WIN and the work force 
was carried out by Thompson and Miles (vol. 5. 1972). It' 
built upon their earlier effort, reviewed in the previous 
thapter, which delineated the characteristics of welfare 
recipients who obtained emplayment and left welfare, as 
compared with recipients ^yho stayed on welfare. Their ap- 
proach was to see whether the same characteristics that dis- 
tinguished persons who had left welfare would also dis- 
tinguish successful WIN participants^ those who obtained 
jobs and left welfare (p. I). This A^as a reason^ible ap- 
proach, aiidH ,'2(X) black and white women entering WIN at 
30 different site^ became the initi^subjects of the study. 
^ The sobjef ts were intervilwed during a 2-n:K)nth period 
in the summer of 1970, again 6 months later » and then \1 
months after they had entered the program. By the ttTfieof 
the third interview, the number o^respondents had shrunk 
to 920. Given the difficulties of maintaining a ^ampk of 
tKis kind over time, this is a reasonable result. 

the^measure of success of WIN participants should have 
been related solely to their j)0St-WIN experiences. But 
only half of the participant* had left WIN by the en^^f l 2 
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months. Hence, the measure of success mcluded^participa- 
iion m WIN compi>nents. The highest success scores went 
to persons who had graduated from VlN and obtained well- 
paying jobs Intermediate scores went to those enrolled in 

. various WIN. components.. Lowest scores went to persons 
\^ho were^4GlUip welfare for*"no good cause'" (vol. 5hip. 
1 i) The-distriBution of scores showed that only^ a quafWf 
of the fmal sample were working, about half were- still in 
WIN^ and a quarter had dropped ouf and were on welfare. 

The analysis consisted of detarminihg what other vafia- 
bles Wtf e associated with the success mealure. It suffered 
from the samfe limitations as the carlicr*study by thcsfe 
authors: A lapk Of dusking items to form reliable at- 
titudinal measurest dependence on dichotomods responses 
to quest idbs; and presentations of.fourfold tables, looking - 
at only 'two variablV.at a time rather than having \ 
multivariabte an^alysis^ 

The authors did offer a few Corrdations suggesting that 
the predtoive ability of the variables under consideration 
was small. Thus, the self-confidence measure of the 
tecn Personality Factor Questionnaire was correlated only 
-0.12 with the success measure (p. 15)u The attitudinah 
measures had little relation to success. There were two 
items that sli^tly*distin^ui«hilLblack^ women who were 
successful from those who were not — strong belief. about ' 
theiimportance of a steady job and rejection pf the belief 
that luck is more impohant than hard work for success. 
^ Demographic variables «ccmed to have some effect on 
success. The hi^er the education of the participant when 
she entered WIN, the morc'^likely she was to be w9^king 
afterwafd (pp. 25ff.). Sjmilar|y, the more work ex- 
perience a participant had beforc'enta'ing the more 
likely she was to be working afterward (p. 28). These 
cff^s are not very strong, as seen in the fourfold tables, 
and thi^ are KardlV novel. 
Thompson and Miles do present additlonlal findings on' 

\the attitudes bf participants toward WIN. ThcJ discov^ 
that takinppart in WIN has sdliie beneficial effect on par- 
ticipants' feelings about themselves aiid on their childrei\/ 
But this effect is independent of^ yvliether they obt sin jobs 
(p. 61}. Overall, little light is thrown on the reasons for 
success of WIN plrticipants. « 
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Another study, dircctciJ hy Alin Richard$pn tt975), 
r<^medie^the*^ect of short-range foUowttp.^lt involved 
interviews with forrfier WIN part^icipants up to 2 years 
after pey had left the program. The focus was lon youth, 
because fi was thought that young people provided a 
special problem. Thirteen sites around the country ^were 
select e(^i the basis o^heir havmg high oHto^ dropout 
and plaflj^nt rates for young participants. Each site was 
'visited ifFl973 in oi;der to compile lists of names and 
dresses o( persons 1 6 to 2 1 yearidd wht) had been in WIN 
•during thefferiod 1971 to W73. * 

It was dis(^ered at that point that the criteria /or drop- 
outs and. to some extent, placements were not consistent 
across sites— e.g., what W^s culled a "drop out" at one sitf 
was classified as •*other" at ^lothCT^siT 
'^me criteria across sites showed that' youth* w6m not 
droppiift^ out at apy greater rate than w^e otherkand, 
moreo^yii, that't*j<re were v^ry flew participiants uhdw 18 
yearsoplge (p. 9). Hence the sites chosen for stu^y dia not 
constitute a meaningful sample. Technically, the results 
cannot^bc generalized. But when seen in<he persptetive of 
other iStujjies. these results contribjje to c^Jain "general 
patte/ns^.of findings.* , \ , ' 

* The basic ^dat a consist of interviews with 518 p^sons* 
undet the age of 22 who had participated in WIN up to 2 
yearfe prior to the interview, bhe of the striking findings . 
was/the great progra m diffgj wks across sites. For exam- 
plejat site B (41 respdlRISi^), more than one-third of the 
respondents had some vocational training. O^y onb-tenth 
fro^ site E (24 respondents) had such training. Such a 
finiding is specially pertinent in rd^ion to what happened 
to participants after leaving WIN. Almost nine-tenths of 
those from site E entered laboring job^ with none entering 
white-collar jdbs. Fronr site^ B. on tne other hand, only 
about one-fifth entered laboring jobs, ai^d almost h^f en- 
t*ed white-collar jobs (pii^6, 192). These kinds of find- 
ings suggest that different WIN sites ado^t'^iliffefcnt 
st/yles with respect to training and placing g^rticipants in/ 
jobs. Such styles may be based on such factors as judg- 
ments about the local labor market, requirettients set by 
the WIN director*s superiors^ .and resources avdUa^e to 
* ^ he WIN site. This wide site variat ion is dnpliasized also 
in the Schiller studies, to be mentioned in a moment. The 
point is th^t, by pooling data from 'sites using very; 
, different 'approaches* or operating in very different con- 
texts, one may obscure ppsitVe relationships between 
training components and job achievments tljat are occur- 
ring at a few sites.' 

' There is a complementary use of botlWabular' material 
. and regression anSlysis in the Richacj^on study.* The 
r^ressi^ results sho>V {he extent tt) which WIN compo- 
nents, site, age, se7r,.etc., influence such matters as. job 
placement and wages. A positive relationship was found, 
between immediate job placement and having participated 
in on-the-job training (OJTXJ^trticjpants across all sites 
who had taken OJT (N ^^^52) had I 1 5 percept greater 
chance of working following: WIN termination than did 
those in the sample as a^^Aplc (p. 190).' (Or piiAnother 
way, according to Richardson, while 4$ percent (if the totaf 
of 5 1 8 respondents reported that they wele working 
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following WIN termination, 61 percent o/ those who had 
particip^rt^ in QJT reported that they were working.) Par- 
^ ticipatton in vocational education while in WIN incr^eased 
employment afterward by 5 percent (p. 190). Being white, 
male, and a high school graduate each added 5 percent to 
the probabilty of worlcing imrpediately after WIN (p. 190). ' 

A less sanguine picture emerges from consideration of 
labor force activity 30 months after leaving WIN. Par- 
ticipation in OJT ina-eases the probability of longer term 
employment only 4 percent (pp. 121, 195). Participation* ' 
in vocational education adds nothiftg to the probability of^ 
longer term employment (p. 195), and none of the other 
WIN cotnponents have any independent and positive' 
effect (p. 195). However, small positive effects of being' 
male, white, and a high school graduate continue. ^ ^ 

One can ipterpret the very meager impact of WIN com- 
poneots on the longer term employm^t of participants as 
beio^ the- result tf^poor sampling, heterogeneity qf sites, 
, ahdtheyoirthoftnepartieipants. All these factws^)roba- 
bly contribute to the result. However, the auUior offers 
another explanation, ^'wHich also probably has some> 
validity. She proposes that, the initial advantages pro- 
vided by OJT and vocational education ;*are later 
stamped b^ the more immediatecircumstances of day-to- 
daf li\{l^g-:factors such as employers' atritudes toward 
young, Relatively inej^perienodi workers, labor markd 
conditions, and diildbearing" (p. xiii). 

There is one major effect on long-term employment that 
Richardson does not stress. Those' whX) were working at 
the time of WIN terminatiop^were 20^oci)t more likely 
to, be working oyer the long term than was the average^ 
membpr of th^amplc (p. 195). This difference occurs 
even while pre- WIN work experience has no bearing on 
subsequent epiployment. There is al^ a»5-percent increase 
in the probability of long-term work effort on the part of 
persons who spent 10 or more moi^ths in WIN (p. 195). 
Hence, WIN apparently has helped certain persons gain 
'Jcinds ^kills that enable them jo obtain and hold onto 
jobs, event hough-it is not possible to identify those skills^ ' 
dr xx»(x the positive effects to ^participat ion in specific 
WIN components. 

Before any hard cooclusionr about WIN are i:4fiche(^, it 
is nedeMary to, consider the other studies that sought to 
relate participant chara^eristics and .WIN training^ com- 
ponents.to post-WIN labor fprce activity./<Op*fcof these ^ 
was conducted by Bradley Schiller (1972). Qota were col- 
lectfd during 197rr^2 from 361ites around tfte country, 
chosen on the basis of diff^ing unemp^^ment i^es, 
geographicalflocation, and effectiveness ofpiograms as 
measured by an index that combined mea%(ra of the ex- 
tent of^mployment preparation, job placemoit, and 
quality of job placement among WIN participants. The 
precise meth<>d of Site seieaion is not descfibecf in detaH./ 
In anyxase, Schiller agd his colleagues spent about a we 
at each site in order to gather data about thc^site and inte/ 
viiw a total of 6^5 ,WIN {>ersons. Presumably, the lat|er^'* 
represented ^ stratified, random sample of WIN currents 
partidpcihts, jraduatet, and drooouts (p. Q-J), How this 
kind of sampling was acca^iwthed is n(^' describe. • 
Given the^mall number olf WIN interviews^al any site, 
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it is difficult to sA how one wottld obtain a representative 
sample of persons in these three jcategorics, (for example, 
only 40 intcfvicws were conducted at jthe Los Angeles site, 
wh^e |hcre were morj^haiv 6,000 enrollces.) As* in the 
>^er stjidiesHsampUng difficulties would throw doubt on 
novel findings, if such .were to be observe^, but could help 
strengthen patterns of findings observed in othet studies. 

Schiller develops ar means of measuring the effective- 
ness of WIN sites based on criteria set by administrators on 
the one hand ano^rticipaiUs on the otner. The measures 
were Rightly diftercri^sfor thc^two groups^ administrators 
giving greater emphasisto job placement an<d participants 
'more to employment prepai:ation. The two other criteria 
.were c^lily^of job placement ^nd coihpletion of the WIN 
Program (pp. 24-25). On the basisof interviews at the Mtes. 
Schiller cheated an effectiveness rkjng.for each site and 
then tried to determine what factors Wq;e relat^to it A 
wide range of effectiveness scores ^asobt^ned. And in the * 
regresstf>n ai^alysis, using firsl the administrators* view of 
effec^i/enesrandVhen the participants*, Schifler found that 
th^significaift gcdictors were cbaracter^ics of the par- 
ticipants thei4Pvet (sex, educaflbn, racd) and the amount 
of communily support for WIN, (p. 36)/WIN Program tom- 
poncf»H^did not significantly enter into the equations. 

Theothcrroajorconsidcfation was what affected the job 
pl*»ment of individual pjirticipants: Thc'onl)? variabte 
connect^ with the Wll/effort that approaches statistical 
significance was intcragehcyW^ations — i.e., relations be- 
twdlTthe WIN and welfare offii^ (p. 39). Measures X)f 
placemcnTact ivit y of WIN st af f or support ive serviceirdid 
not signiTi(*antly affect jobi^ j^cemcnt . Another measure 
external to WIN* that prowd to be significant was the 
unanployment rate at each site (table 8-3). Hence once 
/kgain, the variables that have sojne impact on job place- 
rnent appear to be those outside the WIN effort itself. 

There^is some Uncertainty as to the adequacy of the 
measure of job placement^^ It was apparently a dichotonK>us 
variable (working or not working)* based upon a report of 
WIN stafF^about each participant in the study.* There may 
have been instances in which WIN dropouts who got jobs 
on ibeir own were later classified by WI^ staff as' "suc- 
cessfully" placed by WIN. 'Such ^j|jccdrrence would 
dilute the pouibly slgniAcant effects of^rN training in the 
regcessiqn analysis, hi trying to account for the quality of 
job placement for WIN participants, Schiller came up with 
the same finding that no WIN aQ^ivities were significant (ta- 
bl^B-3)^ (and there is the same caveat about (he accuracy of 
the data). 

At the same time, Schiller reported that 76 percent of 
'^WIN participants who completed training obtained jobs at 
tecmofation. O^ly i9 percent of those who dropped out of 
WIN premature^ had found jobs (p. 45). NVIN, therefore, 
had a positive effi^ on those who stayed^th it. The ques'- 
tion arises as to why tiiis kind of result did not appear in the 
ligretsion equations. One reason is that the training varia- 
ble in those equations was based upon respondents* subjec- 
tive evaluation of' hov^ satisfied they felt with training, 
rather than bn whether they had actually completed a train- 
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ing program.' Also, relatively few WIN participants com- 
pleted training (29 percent) so that errors in measurement 
on a small number of persons could have a marked effect in 
the regression analysis. 

This fu'st Sclfille^ study emphasized the importance of 
factors external to WIN— unemployment rates, interagency 
relation^ — influencing job placement of participants, b 
also showed, as did Urn Richardson study, that, overall** 
WIN has a positive impact on some participants. The ^ttdy 
Was unable to connect that impact to participation in any of_ 
the WIN components. Do the subsequent more extensive 
studies establish this connection? ^ 

WIN I Versus WIN II 

. A second Schiller (1974) project focifced primarily on 
the job search and work activity of two sets of WIN partici; 
pants; those jfviio had left the program Jby l'972and those 
who left afterward. The former werq^esign^e^ as WIN I 
participants, with 72 of the 349 interviewed having been in ^ 
the first Schiller study. Those whb left WIN afte^ 1972 
were designated as WIN II participants. The distkiction 
res(& upon the implementation in 1912 of the Talmadge 
amendments to -the WIHi^SS^^^^i^"' which mandated 
greater emi^iasis on job placement and less em{Aasis on 
training. _ . 

A total of 571 pcrscMii were Jutelrviewed in 16^ cities 
around the country between September 1973 artd February 
1974, covering a period of uplo S.^ears after WIN termina- 
tion for some respondents (p. 2). No information was^up; 
plied on how the cities were chosen or the individuals 
selected for interviews, except that 72 respondents were 
part of the earlier study. Presumably, however, this was 
dpne on some reasonable basis. 

A great deal of job search activity was found. The most 
frequently used sourceslbr job le^^. were want .ads, direct 
contact with employers, and friends (p. 21). But among 
those who got jobs, WIN Was the most ft'equently uiM 
source of leads, accounting for one-third of the jobs ob- 
tained (p. 26). Friends, relatives, md direcf contiact wifh 
employers accounte4 for alnfK)st hair of the jobs, while the 
employment service accounted for only 6 percent (p:*26). 

In the course of examinit^ jobliearch, th^^ labor force ac- 
tivities of the sample were'explpred. Kegrettion analyses 
>^re conducted, using as the dependent varteble employ-' 
ment stilus of respondents (pfespmably at time of inter- 
view). Men and the nrK>re educadfed showed, significantly 
highc^«eniployment. But the effe&t was not of great mag- 
nitude. The variabiles of sen and education account fbr less 
;han 6 percent of the totiil:^va j||pfce of employment scores 
tp.32). ' ^ 

Vocational training did not flPtficantly enter the equa- 
tion. But this variable was meMured only b^ asking respon- . 
dents whether they had tak^n any vocational training since 
leaving high school.^ The actual traintng^ they received in 
WIN andwhether they compfeted a 'program ^rc not in- 
cluded. Hen^e theiTeal impact of the variable js indetermi- 
nate in this study. » invr—^ ' 
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rJ?n.,.^f7T*'"°" T r'! P«'^°"^<1 °" the offered, for example; on using statisUcal techniques.to 
Ser rnT''^^' had participated in the earlier cluster the itemsWumed to be pit of the "work cS^ic^I 
^oL ^i.^. longitudinal data, y^2ff.). The st^istical reiiab^ity for that mea,ur# fhe 
only one. Variable was a significant predictor of current '^calculations of whirh ,r,«., L.a.- . „^.T: ui ! 



* ix^xt^iijuuiai uoia, 

only one Variable was a Jignificant predictor of current 
employment, andthat was their employment status at |)ie 
time of the pre^lhis interview in 1971 (p. 54). As in the 
Richardson findings, those WIN participants who obtain 
plys immediately tend to continue in gainftihemploymcnt 
In some manner, the WIN experience encourages some par^ 
titeipants to obtain and hold jobs ^ 



calculations of which are not presented) turned oUt.ta be so ^ 
low as to m^ake the measure meaningless (pp. 32(«tf.). The 
authors seemed unaware that Goodwin (1972) already 'had 
developed reliable measures of work ethic and confidence 
in one's abilities. 

The bulkof the authors* analysis consisted of laWes relat- 
ing one v^iable at a time to successful or unsuccessful 



XK^ r**#- ^ I r ... * . rwwoic ai a ume lo successful or unsuccessful 



Study's cdnsMeration of the overall employment impact >of 
WIN I versus WIN II. Out of a total of 337 WIN 1 persons 
interviewed, 215 had completed their cmployability pl^ 



I .^.w > WBM W9 VTVIV 

presented.^ Two dependcnt^vatiaWes were used— employ, 
ment at WIN termination and, employment at' the time of 
interview. Separate equations were computed for WIN .1 ' 



J!!!!:?L°Cl'^/^'^° .^°PP^^ were • equations altogether (pp, 324125™ ^ *^ 



en^ployed 7). Among WIN II participants, no distinc- 
tion 'was made between dropotts and completers of 
- emaloyability plans because; Schiller found little in th* way 
of im^loyability plans in operation (p. 9). The fact t^iat 
or^y 58 percent of the WIN II terminees were employed at 
time of interview (p. 7) suggests that WIN I training added 
^mething to ihe employment capability of wetfore recip- 
ients which was lost in WIN H. 

^ The earnings of the WIN 1 and WIN II resifondents arc 
not presented. Schiller probably foun*,no vgnifitant 
differences, however,, since in a subsequent section in- 
ivcstigating the cprrelates df ym^es earned, he iocs not 
i report meipbership in one or the^ttier grooj^ as a s^ificant 
J>jariablc. The variables \hat are s^ificant in infiucncing 



ThcM^ions showe4 very few significant predictors of - 
erapldyi^nt status. The sclf-confidence roeasiffe had a.sig. 
ilificant, but small, effect only for WiN I men at terntna- 
tion. The health statu!^ of these men negatively affected 
their employment. Hokenson and others pointed out that 
many suffered from alcohotism, drug use, mental health 
problems, and police records The presence of a 

spome in^thc home was positively related to en^loyment of 
both men ^d women at WIN termin^ion. Each of these 
effects wa» small. The authors did not present a stepwise 
multiple regreission analysis to indicate the contribirtion oT 
each variable u> explaiaring the variance in employment 
scores. (The 1^ figures presented, around 0.25*foi; WIN I 
persons wid15.14 for WIN II persons, are not interpretaWe 



w^^s among all r espo riawits in full-time jobs* are sex ahd* since they are tjascd uawi tte^trftJio 



^^«^ce in ^agft (p. 43). With^espcct to job tenure, the 
onpiighificant predictor was Ae length of time sinceihe 
, pfrs<)j9hadleft,WIN(p. 49). ' ' ' 

.^ese findings add little new to an understanding of fac- 
' tors affecting entploymen^^f WIN participants. Schiller djd 
pbiftt o\g that WIN staff had consistently emphasized the 
^ importance of "client motivation" in obtaining jobs (p. 34). 
THjs suggesu^ttiat unmeasured Cftriables are accounting for 
' a large po^ion^f the job success of WIN persons. It alto is 
.ipossiWe that, by looking acrosMnany WIN sitc;^,'one is 



The major point is'that such variables as WIN basic 
education, and vocational training and such demographic 
f^iables as edupSf ion_and family size do not itffcct employ- 
ment, at termination from WIN. Hokenson and ochers 
found, hpwc|pr, that 84 percent of the women who com-y 
pleted^voc^flbnal training in WIN I obtained jobs at terr 
tftination. ^Conversely, only '43 percent of the 35 womea, 
who started but failed to complete vocational training, and ' 
merely S3.fjercent of the 6^ women who did not enter voca- 
tional^kaining, got jobs at termination (p. 194). Simillr 



, , . — ^^»v.^i.cui;r ^11^ Miq^, une IS *»-»"«^CTaiuui5,,l5ui JU05 ai lermmaiion (p. iy4). Simillff 
averaging ^"significant results achieved at one ifr a few ^results were observed for these women with respect to 

^' \ ' ' cmpfoymeAi at followup (p. 195). Among the ym I men, 

" " " ^{'Src *wai^ no marked effect |Tom vocational tr^bg^ 



A study focusing on kidngle area, T^amsey Copnty (St. 
Paul), Minm, was completed r«end| by .Earl Hokenson 
and others (1,97$). Personal intwVitws were conducted in 
* \l974 with 313 men and women wiio had terminated WIN 
during 1970-72. This groU^iJconsitirtcd the^WIN I sample. 
. The WIN II sample consisted of 508 raeft and vwomen wbjf 
^ had terminated the projjitaip since 1 ft72. ' . \ \ 

Th< at^rs made an'effort to measure attitudinal varia-l^ 
Wes. The measures were intuitively rtiasonable. And one 
Jniaht expect the extent of WIN terminees* employment to 
bejrelated to the degree tg which they valued' th<k work 
ietli|c, had confidence in their abilities, arid expericn^d job, 
satisfaction. The way in wjiic^h thfe authors creatednhese* 
measures, however, appears inadequate. No evidence. was 

FRir 
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that ma^ have beei\ the result of relatively few (oifly gfte- 
quart«r of 153 men) entering^ltfiat component (p. 194). 

The queMion arises as to why vocational ed^mn did . 
not show tip ^ a significant predictor of tmployment^n the. 
multiple regreuion equations^il^rwiN I Wotaen. The 
authors, did not address the issue. H h Hkely that they" did 
not distinguish between thoM who entered and those who 
completed^ vocrational training. Cbmbining those catego- 
ries Wbald dilute the stj^istical impact of vocational traia- ^ 
ing on employment. I/is also possible that other variaWel 
included in the equsiion, juph as level of edutation, arer^- . 
tated to the effects of tr«ning. Those women who seemed 
to WIN staff better able to profit hom vocational training 
including perhaps the better educlted^aiid more', job ex-' 



t o 



. • ' - . * > . ' . ^ ^ • ^ ' 

pcricnccd, might have been i^signed to that component; It focusing all efrort on plac^tment of WIN participants and 
, could have been useful to explore the relatiojpship of train- . cilitting back on training (p. 9)'. . 

ing to emfUoyment in a stepwise multiple regr^ssipn Thcthird stAidy was carried out by Michael Wiseman 
analysis* , ' 1976), previously mentioned in chapter 2. It involved the 

In any.case« there* is another* indication here that WIN collection of data from the cases of afcoui 1,500 ^¥dC 
fnay h'ad a positive impact. Along this same line, there mothers and 1 ,500 fathers. on AFPC-U during the ,peciod 
. iM sharp ditference in earningrbetween WIN I and WIN*Il^l967 through 1975. Random sample5 were. drawn each 
partKipanjts. •Jhe average monthly gfoss earnings a^wear'^ with information gained about tl^ese persons extend- 
followup were tnote than SlgO greater for those women ^ig for the following I2nrtonths(pp. 20-21) Usingm^tiple 
who terminated WIN fHij|h a job than for those who termi- regressjop techniques, Wiseman soufht to accoudt for the - 
nated WJN II with a job. Even those who terminated WTN I employmeitt. ix4>etiericed -b^ thdse' persons. Among* 
without' a job but harf.one at followup jvere earnir\g, an mother?) employment Vas hmdered by the presence of' 
averageof $80 more per month tjian tbcif WIN Ij^coiiiteJr- young chih(lren (jp. 45). Previous job e?q;>erieiice, sjgnifi- 
parts (p 309)., A similar finding js reported fcjr the men • cantjy jniproved chances of^subsequent employment (p. 
•There were no contr^s for'education^or other variables on 45 ). But of most inip^rtance, b#fbund a'significant positive 
thesj data. And the findings may indicate only that WIN II effect from^revious employment training^through ,WIN (p. 
participant were less job ready thap^ wetc those enteiing 45) Nb'l)rea4dQ,wn of training contponentsvwas possible 
WIN I Ontheothei' hand,cJemographi*C'45ia'onthcg^ri^ from tbe data h^'Tud at' hand. * • 
^did not indicate marked* di&crences (p. iJOff.)/ I^eatfe Th6'^itu^fibn'^mopg*'v|ie.j«eci, was siwnev^hat different, 
again, ^ in the Schiller mpteriaJ. there is .a him' of som^^ WITNlMr^ining *4iad no signtficant impact on .subsequent 
thing ppsltivi happening;.ia tli#-WIN ^ ^P*^. wljjch' - ^mploymfntMpp -'5^^. This ^ 
emphasized trainifTg. ' ' . 4^ ' " ' caCy Tor ^N j^ei^tolij^ 

* Returning tofthe piultiple regressiOT equations, oft^findSs.* the A. Smith studyjust m^^ A significant contribu- 
a realty strong variable predictipg empjoymept at fo]low-, tion Wa; observed ftpm \t}e*tra^ag the men received: 
up. This was employment status ^t the time of .Wlftt^^r- ij^ugh pFograms othes than ^Bj^pp. 58-60).' Employ- 
mii>aUon. Thos« employed at terminal idnr-^mcn ^and mem was, Si^nific'antly *reduc^^ the, number of hours 
i/ottxcn from both WiN I and Wl]>i H^T^vefelndf^ likely fo AFQC-U men (Jbuld'work jvitjioiit. los^ \frelfare ^neftts 
be employed later onXp. 325). IHis corrobp^atQs.thc^find- ^^was lowered to ihe present lOO hotifs per month ^ 
ings of Ricbwlson aij.d Schiller o^.tht5*p9int. And.beciuse , FjLirtherhmdrances vSt€ ttie, experience! of being^ fired 
prior work activity is unreined to erepliOyri»en{ after thlfe Vfr^y^x)? h^ving'to'qui't apprcvjfiitt jbb;H»^ 
.WIN experience^pp. 32L4-25)i there is som^ suggestion of inctolne, on tbc othcf haniJ^/increased employment 
that the experience facilitated wbiic Activity. ^While theise possLbititle;^. {These findings ifi^est the possibility that, as ^ 
kinds of resOhs ^om any single study atei suspect, dne is Qicn h^esiogatWe»exi*rifcnco6 ihlhe work force, thc/^nd 
able to Have more. confidence, in therrt because rncy are cof: * to lose cohfidet^ce ukl \vithdraw -frop work activity. As * 
roborated by otheJr studies. *^ > *they gain suppon^^,^hroqgh haV^^^ 

.Three other studios also ^dtf some evidence K^lKe s^nif!-»> cortie— 4hey are encovaged to ri^k further effort in trying 
cance of the WIN eYfbrt as it involved some kindo/trainmjg • "*«,">n^ worlc|orc«. This kind of interpretation will be 
' em(>hasis. The fifst was a followup pf 121 fofntis^ WlN^I . c\pandfd ia.chap^'^r 6. . ; ' ' ^ 

participants in .the Chicago program, ynder -the dirtct ion - ' 

of Audriy Smith anddihersi l975),.they-were1rtidrviewed ^ ' • • , ' * ./ , . * . '- 

anaVeragei)f I8nx)rithsaft^r^ermiitatiOft. A/nuyorfmdin| / • 

was that ihrffcmale participants had upgraded the status of |jati&St - WIN II -Ri^SUltlS 
theicpre^pWNJobs. The|ncnh'adrtot<kjhe$0 (p.l^^^ ^ * ^ ' 

aUhorsattrH)utedthisresuHtothefact.^hitt.the women had ; / ^ w» * , ' 

received training, whereas the njcn fended-to get^direCt job| jh frying to draw together tlie fipdings rep^Med. in* tfm. 
, ^acemem (p. f2J. V \ * • ' ^ . ^chapter, it is-^ppropriateto fcferto the mostextensiVenfiW 

The ?econd study is qhitc diffcrei;^, an econometric at- sophisticated attempt to eval^iatc? th/ impact of WIN that 
tempt by Ehrcnberg and Hewldtt (1975) to evaluate on a has just been rejjorted by Schiller and others ( 1976).'* The 
national basis the effect of WIN II in k^weritjg AFDC a comparison' grdup against which to vjcw the 

mcnts. An advantage of this kind of effort, whicji views jmpact of WIN II. Almost 2,500 participants and ov^r 
WIN,result$ m relation to total AFDC costs, is that It fakes 2,500 pecsons in the WfN registrant poofbut not ^cipat-. . 
int5 account displ^icemeni effects^-^he possibility that put- ^ifig thi pro^ramVrc ipterviewed three times at Jfrsitcs 
tmg WIN participants to wor)c ^rierefy displaces existing i^^^^ che Country. TheahVei- waves of ipteryicws were 
workers . and sends them ontb welfare.* The. authors begun in March 1974 and.ended in.September 1975, pro- 
carefully point put the iimitalions of thfc^ata (incftiding viding a longitudinal perspective (pp. Iff.). The basis for 

possible reportirtg errors in the WII^II data) they ii$e in ' ^. 

coming lb the* tentative co;iclu8ion tha^ WIN II lowers 'T*>«^*"i'^p'»"^<*»««dy*»»rH^nh)Br«ft«>sch.iwr ibciiud, h^^^ 
AFDC costs somewhat when some training is provided to J;!^;^';;^*""*;;;^^ c amu «^ 

the participants (p. 3). They question the advisabilKy o^ schii^aod ««dv ^ * ^ * . 
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sckcliijg the sites w^s'npt given, but presumably this^ was a econometric ^ stiidy using macro data? mentioned' earjidf' 
representative sample of all WINsitl^s.. Data" were pre^- • 4 Ehreni^rg and Hewlitl, 4 975); which concluded that WIN^ 
sentcdlo show tjial the ^bple characteristics were simtfer * ll xvas piussiblf responsible for some lessening of AFDC 
to those of the national WIN population (pp. 50-56). .The costs, when s6me trairfing was provided to parficipahU ' 
basic aim w^loxomparethesuWquer^jo^ * NThese fmding> do not sHggest that WIN is about te 

. wecks worked wceki:oa welfare, and amount of the resolve the welfare issue, the possiWe r^ducti<vi of $10 or ^ 
welj^re grant) of ihps^ who participated in WIN WitTi those $ 1 5 a moritt, iaa welfare grant or reduction of a fev^ weeks 
who did not. A multiple regression technique was used to . in the time a small percentage of recipients are on welfare 
try,to relate the der -tdent variables just mentioned fo par-, will not .have inajor aatiooal impact. The fact that the 
licipation*^|r» pwg .m Components and to demographic program does have s<lne' positive effect, howiver should V 
cheracteristics^ofthe WIN groups. .Nteasures wtre made in not be .ignored. Tht posit ive results could pr6babty-be in- / 

creased if.Hhe-v^iables afifecting job success were better 
delineated. 'The st,udy by Schiller and others is disappoint- « 
.ing in this respect. In spitfe of three wa^es of interviews^ 
With some 2,500 WIN participants and two Visits to each of 
the 7& sites to'examine program operations, the researchers 



such ft manner as to Control for differences across sites (dd 
200fr) e V vi/K 

^The importance of a compa'ison group becomes ap- 
.parent in viewing pre- WIN earnings. One ye^ prior to eh- 
terj/ig WIN^l^e comparison group and-Wiy participant 



zr -T- 1 ^.^^ ^..-^ i^uftvi^i^^wik ^..-^ vAaiiMiiv pi^ioiii upci oiiuiib, Liic rescarcncrs 

group had fimilar earnings. ^Six months prior to entering - Qbtamed little substantial data to mdicate what was reaily 



WIN, the pkrticjpant group, un4ike the comparison group' 
suffered a sA^p loss in earnings. Th^ subsequent post- WIN 
earnings of the WIN p^icipants were, therfcforc, partly the 
result of these ^:)anicipants* having come bacfk to their nor- 
mal earning power. This' part of jtheir edrnmgs was^conr- 
^ trolled through use of the comparison group and was not at- 
Uibuted;o WIN (pp. 4 ; ff. and^ZOeff ) 

.&hiller and others distmguished five levels of service 
pr<wded by^WIN. as follows M) No'scrvices. (2) advice 



ifa^pcning at those, sites th^ l^to posftivc <an<! negaiiveT 
impaof on participants. ' ^ - • 

QKe might respond by pointing to the posfive effects that 
have been sho^ at least for women through job placement • 
advice- and vocational training. Presumably, increased' 
efforts in these areas would lead tcf increased earnings of 
welfare mothers. If this were so, then those sites^n the 
study that offered ^re services should have WIN partici- ' 

auv.^w P^"^? wholfiow^d hij^er "job earnings. At this cfuciaK\; 

and effort in job placement, (3) education, (4| vociniyij^l P^int* the^tudy came up with a blank. ^6 si^ificjnt rcla- ^ 
trmfliftf, and (5) assignment to on4he-|ob teaming (()JT)4^ tionship-wai found between the kind ahd amount of services . 

mploymcnt fPSE) fp. 117). Schill/r anV-2^^^^^**^^ ^'^^^ ^"^ ^"^q"^"^ ^'^ingsof WIN p^^^ 



public service employment fPSE) fp. 117). Schill/r anV-2^^^^^**^^ ^^^^'^^^^"^^^^^"^^-- 
Qthers argued reasonably that persons receiviog different. ^**^'P^^^"? ^^^^^ ^'^^ (PPj ^^^H 
levels of training should be considered, separately " 



- . . . . They 

fojind that for men only the fifth level of training signifi- 
cantly distinguished the WIN participants from the com- 
pafisop group (p. 120). That is, tfiose men assf^gned to OJT 
or PSE were earning about S 1 ,900 more per year than were 
their counterparts during the followup period. 

Schiller <iind< others t;orrecll\ presented a ,eaveai \uth 
respect tcSthose_^findings. Because the followup pcrioS was 
only , about 9 months, those 1 02, men (and 204 womei!) 
placed in OJJ or PSE were stiliin subsidized empri)yment 
(p. 119). There was no wayio^know whether their jobs 
wo uld^ continue after the ^|lsidy ran outVr wliethe* their 
earnings would remain the same ' (Data froi1» the previously 
mentioned Richardson (1975) study showed that the eam- 



This suggests th^t the positive impact of WiN on partici- 
pants IS not'being identified adequately by the labels giv^ 
the service-efforts^.g., Vocational training." If there 
was a standai'd^ and significant effect from •/vocational 
training'' as such, 'then the avefrage earnings of graduates 
trom sites with large programs should Have been signifi- 
cantly greater th*i average earnings of graduates from sites 
where there were only small programs. « 

Under the label" of "vocational training,'' different things 
probably alfe happening within the same site as wdl ai 
among sites, especially with^re^ard to the quality of staff^- 
participam interactions. Certain 'iitaffj)erson5 may be bet- 
ter able than others to provide participatits withii cultiula- 
tive set of successful experiences that enhance their skills 
and self-esteem and lead them into regtilar, higgler paid 



mgs impact of OJT tended to disappear after some 30/ a"** self-esteem and lead them into regiilar, higj 

months.) . f ^"^P'^y"™^"^- Consideration of thtse possibilities fkll out-- 

' ' * ^ ' ' { side the task that^Schiller and, others set for thcmilves, 

;^or women, the situation differed. There was a signifi- *They did not conceptualize ^he quality of staff-parfTcipant' 

cant impact on earnings from vocaiional training \about^ interaction. ' • * / ^ ^ 

$500 f)er year) and a smaU^r one from the job placemem ,One reasonably might ask, -After all this tiihe.^don't We • 

effort (abom $300 per year), as well as a ma>Jr> impact of know what variables are significant 1n affecting ;he success 



about $ 1 ,400 per year from OJT or PSE (p. f 20). (The last 
finding was subiect to thd same caveat as that for the men i 
The overall results support evidence from other^udies that 
WIN has a beneficial effect on job ear/iings 



of par,ticipan{s?*' The answer, unfortunately, is "No.'' The 
consistent finding frohi the earlier studies je.vicwed, l(kclud- 
ing the two previous Schiller studies ai^ the Hokenson/ 
Richardton, and Miles-Tho'm^n studies, is that the varia- 



.1. i.a^ a i^M^Mcidi ciicti uii joD caT/iings. Kicnaroson, and Miles- Ihompsonitudies, is that the varia- 

Thcr^ also was some indication that WIN lessened the bles affecting success have not fc^n well idenjffied, even 

welfare grant for wpmen and perhaps for mcfn (pp. 120, when it'was possible to show that WIN effortsift the gross • 

222ff.). * This finding complements that* from the 'seimed to help some participants. ^ 



4nMPACT OF WJNf PROCESS EMPHASIS 



Av^n the limitations of statistical an^yscs of WIN, .one Rf id an^ Others developed flow Charts for intake activity 

idght consider indepth ejcploral^ions of the WIN operation . and the process by which participants moved thmugh the 

Participant observation studies might, indicate how stoiff- WIN Program at esichiite. A twOixage description of how 

participant imer^ctions and other kinds Of events affect the a "typical" female participant would move throu|yi hcr 

job success of which kinds of participants.' .The four studies, carwr in WIN helps make the diagrams more me&htn^td 

disciBsed iA this chapter make a start on thcse^ssues. Tw^ ' (pp. 28ff.). In discussing each site, 'the authors describe 

were carried out in Chicago, Detroit, a^d jnevelJutd evenu and conditions that affected the shuation there .-For 

-through a imiversity in each city. The third study, men- exait^lS, in Chicago, ther«were few rrfmalsto WIN in the' 

tioncd earlier, was implcmentaJ by Good>Hin at several ur-, first 2 yefirs of operqjion because the Wpartment of.Public 

ban. WIN sites in order to relate work orientations to job Aid continued to run its own effort to help train welfare 

eamijigs. of WIN participants. The fb$th study attempted recipients (p. 38). ^- 
fo 'deterinine ;the impact of allowing trainees to use 



vouchers to purchase trainmg. ^ 

Decisiionmakuig in V^lS I 

The initi^. study carried ^ jointly by the three univer- 
^ugpi<Schooi of Social Service Administration, University 
oTChicagQ; School of ISocial Work,Tjni^ersity of Michigan; 
Jand^hpoK of Applied Social -Sciences, Case. Western 
teserve Uniyertity) aimed at undetstaifding bow decisions 



in Detroit, stafC who had worked 2i the welfare depart- 
ment on the training program tl|at WIN replaced were 
transferred to the WIN Program a^d the employment ser- 
vice. This crleated hard feelingsjamong those left in the 
welfare department and impeded cooperation between the 
two agencies (p. 44). In Qeveland, the ^bors reppited a 
shortage of staff, with. staff turnover runnifig over 100 per- 
cent per year, apparently because ef low salvia ftfid 
limited autonomy'at the worksite (p^ 50). These kinds of 
^^nditions imdoiAitedly affected WIN opejations and the 
job success of WIN paiticipanu. Pri^isAy how to relate 
unique cjiaract^istics at given stees to more, general 
characteristics of the WIN operation in order iq illomina^ 



were mfwle W the WIN staff, the WIN participant, and the- ^^^^ atfectipg job~«uc<*$t of participant* remain^ to 
welfare casewbrkers who made referrals to WIN. WLiXX^sig ^ develtiped in a broader research study.- 
the specific re^^jjnmcndations of the inv«!stigator$ are no ^ ^ analyze the decisions made by key acton in 
linger relevarifc because WIN has undergone majo^ ad- ^^p, interviews were carried <Jut 

mininrative cfcafages since the period of October 1969 to ^ ^ ^^^^ wiN participmu, \52 publife weWafT 

;une 1971. isof continuing interest u the attempt to. caseworkers who referred perwnt to WiN, and 1 16 WIN 
understand what i^s going on at the specific WIN projects. members (p. 75). WIN pjurticipanu werfc interviewed 

The investigators ai the three sites ^ the same research ^^j^ enroUment^d Ibput 8 or 10 months after- 

design and measuciog^initfuments so that companion ^ - .s ' 

acroMtbercitieswafpoiiible.. Since there were three teams ' ■ '■ 

of inve.iig«ors involved, the report wi'U be desWed by Reidandother*#fcvt!loped am«nte 
ti name^its eflitor, William Rdd (1972), wityfiie ad^i- W. to colore th*«tK)nale used by the ca^ewirker. m 



tion of|fand others/ 



♦For I diK^Mon <A rtiwrch jno^rcH. wdujlinl pMticipvH c4»lfv«iitiii pm 
. ««rmd a* on WIN. jeeUtrntPdOoodwrn Pimped JVIN RiiiWcfc FiWifim. 
Omcc of lUitMCli and Otvelopmtm Ei«p«»y»»«*« lwtkp^$0mm\ 
^ hat, tl t9lf» 
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refetting AfDC recipients to WIN. They* found thar 
ei^ieworkers Were concerned about the age^ at whtph 
children coi^d be left by their mo|her without harm.' Bkit 
the one attribute most fre(|uenOy seen as crucial in referring 
AFDC recipients to WIN was their positive "motivatioll'* 

!'21 : )■ ' - 



<p. 92). By factor analyzing responses to single items, Reid 
and others came up with two measures of the reasons for 
caseworkers' referral decisions. The first consisted of three 
items, including ''client's motivation/' 4ind was called th'e 
• "job potential factor" (p. 93). The other consisted of three 
items, including 'the ages of children in the family," and 
was called the "child orientation factor" (p. 93). Wl^e in- 
^sufficient information isgiven on the factor analysis results 
to juc^ the adequacy of .the measures, they do have face 
validity. ^ ' 

The researchers founH that the male jcase'workers 
generally gave more emphasis to the job potential factor 
than did female caseworkers. Among the latter, those aged 
25 or younger w^ere more^concerned with job potential in 
referring welfare clienfs {)p. 97). With resect to thi child 
orientation, thcsex of the caseworker did not entpr as a ma- 
jor determinant. Instead, those Caseworkers who saw 
poverty as arising from social conditions were most con- 
cerned about the effect^on the children of their nwther's 
being referred to WIN and work (p..98). An additional in- 
teresting technique ii^troduced was to present caseworkers 
with five shoFt hypothetical case descriptions and ask them 
to indicate whether they would refer t.he person described 
to WIN, and why. Again, one important criterbn far refer- 
ral to WIN was high motivation to work on the part of the 
client (p. 105). 

The researchers explored the perceptions qf WIN -team 
member's atwut their clients. One result observed was that 
the manpower spec i ai ist was^ ess ' client centered" than 
other team members-^Pf^^^ The researchers also con- 



The impaA of these kinds of differenceson jobsuctessof 
trainees could not be determined because so few of the 
trainees obtained jobs., Oi^y^ 12 persons who completed 
their employabjlity plans obtained jobs-. Another 12 per- 
sons'had jobs when they entered WIN. Jin additional 28 
persojns dropped out of WIN and took jobs (with 12 never 
having actually attended WIN) (p. 158). 

The second study carried out .by the three schools in 
Chicago, Detroit, and Qeveland focused more intensely on' 
WIN participants. It 'will be reiferred to as the Garvin and 
others ( 1974) study. Emphasis was on the factors that en- 
couraged or discouraged Jjarticipation in WIN. About 
1,200 persons were interviewed from September 1972 to 
January 1973, stratified at each city according to sex an^^ 
whether they were currently enrolled in WIN, were new* 
participants, or had terminated the program (p. 27). There 
was^a 50-percent .refusal rate among the WIN persons con- 
tacted to participate in the study This might have dis- 
torted the results because the 6haracteristicsof the refusers 
were not known (p. 32). Characteristics of the gr9Up inter- 
viewed at each city, however, were not marke^ different 
from all WIN participants in those cities (p. 37). 

Of those in the sample who were just entering WIN, 
around 90 percent believed that their participation would 
hfelp them get a job or a better job, and this was an impor- 
tant reason for b^ing in the program (p. 40). Over 70 per- 
cent of respondents, however, indica'led that there were 
some job^ they would not want, preferring tc i5iay~~on 
welfare instead. These included jobs like dishwasher and 
nurse aide, ,The predominant reasons given for rejecting 



sidered the time that WIN participant^spent with various ,hese jobs were l^w pay and the boring nature of the work 
teamtnembefsand what they talked abbut. The results in-^'- ^ f * 

drcatedthat participants were talking to the different team 



members about the same Topics, suggesting that the 
. different team members were not playing distinct roles (p. 
^82). ^ . ' ^ ^ 

A set of hypothetical situations i^arding WIN partici- 
pants was distributed to team members ^e question was' 
^ what services would be recommended by the differenH^am 
members to each of the hypothetical participant*4{^^l 92). 
Job^coaches were found, for example, to be willing to place' 
participants in long-term training, such as computer 
• prograung, whereas manpower specialists were more 
likely^ want to place them in short-term training for im- 
mediate Jobs such as key punch operator (p,*l93). The 
, various iTOings and recommendations regarding the team 
I are not directly relevant because of adminstrative changes ' 
^ in WIN. But again, the kindsof measures madecouldserve 
as the basis of a more thorough examination- of what is hap- 
pening in WIN today 

WIN participants were asked various questions about 
theif ex^ctations. Tt was found'that.only 19 percent ex- 
pected^o get off welfare as ^ result of WIN,^although 59 
' percent anticipated that they would get a job (p; 113). Data 
also were#gathercd from WIN records and certain ^site 
^differences noted. In Detroit, 52 percent of the sample 
received neither education norjob training, as compared 



(p. 41): 

WIN. participants\ interest in work at higher lev^jobs 
was seen also in the aspirations set Over h$ilf the respon- 
dents wanted jobs that called for professional or.at least exr- 
tensiv^ training, wher«aS only 11 percent of respondents 
had held these kinds of jobs in th^ past (p. 43). The women, * 
in particular, were more oriented toward pro fessio nal jobs 
and less willing to settle for jobs requiring miffimal training. 
The men showed more realism. 

Among .the jobs actually obtained by the WIN termiiftee 
sample,. 18 percent required extensive trainit^ and 2 per- 
cent were of professional status This was much below the 
expectatiorj^fWIN participants. On the other hand, the 
placement percent in higher level jobs compared 

favorably wiWhe pre-^WlN placement of only 1 1 percent. 
Again, there was some indication fron^the overall results 
that WIN had helped, evbn though the help was not ex- 
traordinary. / 

The taming expected by the respondents as a result ,of 
their WIN training varied by sex. The ^median expected 
earnings of the mfcn was $8,000 per year, whjlc the women 
^ expected $6,000 per year (p. 50). These were not. 
unreasonable levels, with the Department of Labor esti- 
mate for (ill JtiiifflT adequate family budget for r971 ^ at 

-file 



$7,000 per year for a famity of four (p. 60). The ^tual 
with only 15 percent* O^icago and 44 percent iif Qeve- earnings t)f WIN terminces who had obtained jobs Were 
land who, received neither of thpse services*(p. 12J). • $1,500 below expectations (i^53-54). This fisurc Ipbks 
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even worse when it is reco^izecf that 43 percent of ter- 
winces did not obtain jobs (p. 55) 

Another aspect of this three-cky study was investigation 
of»the extent to which child care aFrangements affected 
WIN participation (Smith and Herberg, 1972). A sample of 
3l6 women referred tcr WIN during 1970 was interviewed 
before parrtipatl^n in the prognmv: About 9 months later, 
261 w^e available to be interviewed again (p: 38). . ^ 

At ^ time of reinterview; almost half the respondents 
had either never participated in WIN or had dropped out of 
the program. Of the nonparticipants, 20 percent gave in-i 
adequate child care arrangements as one^ reason for their 
actions (p. 76). Other major reasons included sickness and 
disability. Of those who were in WIN, almost half men- 
tioned that tifc need for child ^are arrangements was mak- 
ing their partrcipation difficult (p. 77). Only 8 percent of 
those in the sample participating in WIN were using^child 
. care centers, while SO percent were using relatives, friends, 
or neighbors (p. 57). The low use of formal centers had to 
^■Wo with their inflexibility regarding ^ours of operation, 
taking children 6nl.y in a limited age rang^e. and^aving no 
provision for the child who became ill (p. 88). 

Similar results appear in the previously mentioned Feld- 
inan (1972) study of welfare rnothers in upper New York 
State. He found that 10 percent of the working mothers 
, Us^d a day-care' center (p. 239), and only 1 7 percent would 
* prefer such a center if they could choose whatever f6nn of 
. arrangement ihey wanted'(p. 240). The biggest problem 
ihey perceived regarding day care was that of carijig 
children who became ill (p. 242). • . 

The lack of use ot day -care centers is also reported in a 
national panel study of 5,000 low -income families (Duncan 
and Morgan, I975X Interviews carried out in 1973 with 
310 women who headed families andwer^ v^rkihg showed 
^ that only 1 1 percent ^ere using lnstitutionl§day-care or 
niffscry facilities. Three-quarters us^'d a friend, relative, or 
babysitter (p. 222). ' 

Further fmdings of the thfee-city study showed that par- 
ticipants found positive contacts with WIN staff xo be an 
important experience thatencouraged further ^arncipation 
(p. 1 32X As in oilier studies, there was4he finding that the 
lerminees wfto completed their WIN employability plans 
were more likely to be working than were those wlio had 
- dropped out of WIN (p. 141 ). This Garvin and others study 
further illuminates certain factors affecting the participa- 
tion of AFDC recipients in WIN, pointing^ut their concern 
with obtainii^ better jobs and higher income. It did not un- 
dertake, however, to relate the characteristits pf WIN par- 
ticipants and aspects of the program to job success. 

A disjunction is apparent between the Garvin and Reid 
kind,of study l^lhe one hand and the Schiller kind 6n the 
other. The former sought to conceptualize and deJmeaU 
variables that illumin^ed what was' happening in WIN, 
especially sjmilarities arid differences^ across The 
delineation was not very precise^^d t|)e studies were'not 
y organized to try -to predict job success of trainees. TJic 
SchiHer kind of study was designed precisely for the pur- 
pose of determining the factors influencing trainees' job 
succusu, but the variables used did not reflect the si^ftfTcant 



WIN happenings that actually influenced participsmts* job 
success,. There is need to combine these two approaches 
within the same study, showing how broad statistical results 
emerge from the aggregation of specific events in WIN that 
affect tJre trainees' psychology and actions. 



Psychologi)[:al Impact of <WIN 

A study carried out by Leonard Goodwin ( 1972, l9?5)il 
luminated^something of the psychological impact of WI 
on certain participantjf. This effort, mentioned earlier, c0 
ated measures of several orientations toward work, includ- 
ing work ethic; confldence .in one s abilities, and accept- 
ability of welfare. Of inierest he^e are the measures oj^ 
orientations of WIN I part^pants n\ade when they entered 
the program aod about I year, after ihey had left. T|^ aim 
was to determine whether work orientations measured at 
entry into WIN predicted earning after leaving WIH and 
whether the experience of ^plo^jhient or unemployment 
during the year after leaving WIN affected orientations. 

Only one orientat^n was significantly corinelated with 
earnmgsofwomen^p>n leaving 



N; and that was accept^ 
who entered WIN with . 
were least likeljrto be 
The correlation coeffi- 
75, p. l44)/iiowever^<^ 



ability Of welfare. Those wome 
the greatest acceptability of wel 
worJcing at the time they left WI 
cient wasrtlatively small, -0.18 ( 

fel^tiolr between earnings jot those women 1 year 
Jifter leaving WIN and their acjdWability of welfare at that^ 
later time was considerably Iailep;*i6t39. The increase in 
correlatioM:ame entirely &om thi women who dicknot ob-^ 
tain jobs (p. 148). That is, t|K>s4\jonfien who went through 
WIN and did not get work ^ the end had become markedly* 
more dependent on welfare fhan they were when_ they'- 
started. The impact of another failure mediated through tftfe 
WIN experience had made.them more unlikely than ever to 
want to try to enter thr work force. 

These Endings aeed tk^^iewed in light of the fact that 
only 181 WIN women wife' involved in the re interviews, 
whereas over 1,100 had been imerviewed initially. This 
shrinkage was partly the result of almost half the trainees 
still having been in WIN at the time of reinterview. The ac- 
ceptance of welfare measure was fpiuyl tp be significantly 
correlated with the work effort of o(ncr welfare but non- 
WIN mothers in the Goodwin study ( 1972, p. 105.), adding 
to the validity of the relationship. There were no 
longiti^linal data fo'r these other mothers, -however. (Orien- 
' tations and earnings were measured at the s^rae time.) It 
would be useful to replicate the longitudinal effort in order 
to explore furtheC the extent to which^failure to fulflll cx^ 
pectations with respect to finding jobs inhibits persons from 
further search efforts. ' ^ . 

There were not enough reinterviews with WIN men to 
warrant a longitudinal analysis. It was posiibff, however, 
to correlate entering scores on orientations with earnings at 
the time of lea^ng ^iVIN. For the, .almost 150 WIN men. 
there was no significant correlation between any of the 
orientations and their work activity upon termination 
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(Goodwin^ 1971, p. 97)/ However for non welfare men in 
^ iiii sample, including SOO black fathers and 175 white 
fi|||^r| living in Baltimore, there were significant correla* 
tions 'between earnings and scores onMhe orientation 
'measuring confidence in ability to succeed in the work 
♦world (1972, p. 109). (Lack ofcorrelatbn with the ac- 
ceptability of welfare meaiure probably stems from the fact 
, that obtaining welfare is ncrt a practical option for mo5J 
fathers.) // - 

While 'data for the nonwelfare mAi were not 
longitudinal, it seems likely that the same cyclical relation- 
' ship between earnings and orientations observed for the 
WIN women might bfe posited fof these men. A man having 
^confidence in his abMity is encouraged to try harder in the 
work wprld, and success in that world further increases life 
confidence. If this viiew is shown to be valid, then work- 
training efforts ^uMbe concerned, not'onfy with provid- 
ing skills or job placements, but with helping persons ex- 
pedience "success" so that they wilf be encdjui^ed to try 
harder. 

The Goodwin study also compared the orientation scoresT 
, of Wlhf persons wit|fi the scores that WIN staff thought tliey 
^would give.^ It tui^ed out tha/ staff seriously underesti- 
mated the work etl^lic ratings ofMic^rsons they were sup- 
posed iq be helping ( 1975, p.*1 19). It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that those staff who underestimated the positive 
work orientations of their participants were less effective 
with them. Testiiig that possibility awaits further research. 
Ir is iinfortunate that the Schiller and others study did not 
use arty of the m^ures developed by Goodwin to advaiKe 
an understanding of the psychological factors influencing > 
the 'job efforts ofwelfare recjpiejEUs.. 

j^k*ort to pc^veljtaffect^e psychology of WIN par- 
tictpnfi ai^ttcboir^e tl!eff job search wai^itiated by the 
Department OF La^r in connection with {mjl|q>enmentat 
alteration in thc' delivery system (the local .WIN office). 
The alteration involved the introduction at one WN site 
of vouchers wJlh Which WIN trainees could purchase train- 
ing on their own rather than having to work out a plan ^ 
. training with WIN Staff. 

Goodwin ( 1 972a) was asked to design a study that would 
test the effectiveness of vouchers. In that connection, he 
c^ied out interviews with WIN staff in Washington and in 

'Goodwin innbtfct U« lack of cofTctHton between orieQtatton koh and earnings among Wl^ 
men to their having ipec^ barr>er»»i> work force paniciptf ion mch at arre«JecoftJi and a!ci>hoJ. 
. wn(J5r?|. p 98) ^ • '^'^-^ * ' ^ 



the field. He found the. proponents of vouchers felt that 
trainees wQuld have more incentive to perform well and ob- 
tain jobs if they were directly responsible for their own 
training choices. Objections to the voucher included a 
belief that trainees would not be able to make appropriate 
decisions, spending top much money on courses of study in 
^scho6ls thauwre unsuitable. 

The rese^ch design served as the basis for a feasibiUty 

# study of voucher use in Portland, Oreg., in the firing of 
1974. Ann Richardson and Laure Sharp (1974) directed 
the effort. Vouchers were issued to 167 WIN frainees for 
the peiriod of one year birt with no fixed dollar limit (p. 19). 
Early results of the feasilnlity study showed that trainees 
spent a little more than Uieir counterparts in the traditional 
WIN Program in 1973; but the median cost was still only 
$919, and there was no wild q)ending (p. 34). The choice 
of occupational training was broader than that of the i973 
coniparison group, with less emphasis oa lower level cleri- 
cal jobs and more emphasis on si*professidhal and*craft 
jobs. Trainees did not consWt at great length with WIN 

' counselors once they received the vouchers. They tended 
to go but and make'tK^ir own choices and afrangements 
(pp. 36ff.). 

The study has indicated the feasibility of issuing trAning 
vouchers and having them used in a reasonable manner, Jt 
is not clear, however, that users of vouchers as a group do 
any better in the job market than those. who follow the tra- * 
ditional WIN Program.^ Analysis of results is still in- 
complete, and it remains to be seen whetl^er pirticufar 
kinds of persons make especially good (or poor) use of 
vouchers with respect to job placement and tenure. 

Vouchers also wfere tried f6r ^an^iirig on-the-job train- 
ing. It "was difCifiult to get.traine^ ifito tfilat effort. Again, all 
data have .not been analyzed, but it may be that trainees* 
find it hard to negotiate a more complex activity such as on- 
the-job training or that employers prefer to get trainees 
from agencies with which they are familiar. What does seem 
clear, in any case, is that vouchers iffe not going to revolu-^ 
tionize the work-training effort. Ther? are marked limits to 
what the delivery system can do to affect the characteristics 
of trainees. Alterations in the job market situation need to 
be explored. ^ > ' * 

' Wlh^aff at each ofibe iik Met were uktd to comptcte the worlj ortemation queitKMinatre tl)e 
way they thot«h the average wortian (or man. depehdmg upon which sea w« more numenttta^^ 
iheir program wodd do io The f|tfnp of theie projected valuei were then co^red withthe ac- 
tual ntt^np given by the WIN pariKipantt 

*lnkrm»tk>n gained from convenaiiufit whb Ann Rtdtardaon, October 1976 y 
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5." ALTERING WORK INCfiNTIYES 



, Doubt m^y still linger (in spite of resea^'ch indicating tt^at"^ 
welfare recipients have high work ethics and do work and 
participate in WIN) as to whether large numbers of recip- 
ients^ would work on^a regular basis if favorable oppor- 
tunities were present*ed. These opportunities can be 
thought of in several ways. Companies might become more 
interested in hiring welfare recipients if they received tax 
rebates for doing so. 'Welfare recipients might become 
more interested in w ot^ing^ fegn the one hand, the^^^e 
allowed to keep mc^rcr^|q|^r earnings in conjunction wit 
welfare payments, or, on the other hand, they had to obey 
stiffer work requirements before receiving benefits. 

Both ^hese approaches tend tbvassume no basic changies 
;jn the job market system. The jobs ib^iiable would be those 
ihat were usually available. A mbre fundaniental and 
. direct approach would be to change the. basis of competi- 
tion in the job fharket by creating new jobi for welfare per- 
sons. There are studies that explore each of these 
possibilites and reveal th^ responses of employers and 
welfore recipiems und^ differing incentives. 



Tax Credit, Earning Exemption, 
and Woric Requirements 

In 1972, en^oyers beca^ eligible for a tax cr^it of up 
to 20 percent of the first year's wages paid an employee 
from the WIN Program. Pollock and .Grams (I $76) have 
presented preliminary fmdings from an employer survey 
aimed at elucidating the experiences of .WIN employers 
and why the tax credit was not being ^widely used. (My 
about 1 6 percent of all WIN hi;es were under the tax credit 
arrangement (p. 1). 

More than 500 employers of WIN persons wbo liad^ 
claimed the tax credit, along with more than 400* who Md 
not used the credit, were interviewed bj^elephoUe (p. ix). 
In a foUowup interview a few months l«ter, 182 employers 
of WIN person^ were asked ^or reasons why they wpuld not 
hire more of these persons. Almost one-quarter-cit^ tlie 



poorattitudes and qualifications of WIN workers. Another 
quarter cited problems in understanding the WIN tax credit 
Arrangement. Almost half gave no reason for not hiring 
more WIN graduates (p. 14). Thus, only about one-<iuarter 
of the employers were really dissatisfied with the >^N 
workers as such. The study did not go into detail about the 
conditions of employment among the ^ssatisCied 
employers— whether, for example, the w6fkbig conditions 
were very poor or whether the demands of the job were very 



There was considerable turnover among WIN workers. 
Four months after job entry', more than half of them had left 
(p. 16). ^Of those who left, half had quit, alntost one-third 
hdd been ladd off, and the^hers had been fired (p. 17). 
The reasons underlying these results---^.g., why workers 
had quit — were not explored. The average wage being g^id 
a WIN worker was in ^he vlcinit^ of $2.65 per hour (p. 
not a very high figure. No systematic comparative data on 
other workers in these kinds of jobs were reported, h is not 
unlikely, however, that the experience of \^N graduates 
parallels (hat of other, workers, - 

The low use of the WIN tax credit apparently can be at- 
tributed more to organizational matters, wittiimt^^hiring 
firm than to the characteristics of WIN workers '^.such. 
More specificaliy, ifidH persons taking the risk of hiring a 
welfare recipient (and the study shows that such' a risk is 
perceived by ihe employing person) are not the ones who 
receive the benefit if the worker is, in fact, suitable. Thus, 
the personnel manager can be Named by the other 
managersior supplying them with incompetent help, but if 
the help is competent, the personnel manager does not 
directly benefit from the tax credit (Manzara, 1976, p. 54). 

It is clear, in any c^se, that the tax credit arrangement 
do^ not provide an answer to the question of v^etjier WIN 
.persons will go into 4ecent jobs if the opportunity is pro- 
vided. The jobs nmde available under that arrangement do 
not seem plentifiil, and martyK)f them do not seem to be par- 
ticularly attractive Hn terms of wage^ and penAanency. 

In respect to the second approach, increasing in^ntives 
for welfsure recipients to work, it is appropriate to review 
briefly the impact of tHe "30 and one-third*" provj^on^ This 
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amen^linent to the Social Security Act vvcnt into effect in. 
efflTmiddle of 1969 and. provided that the firit $30 of 
monthly earnings of welfare recipients, aS well as one-third 
of their additional earnings, would be disregarded in dettr- 
, mining their welfare benefits^ Welfare recipients could 
[thus increase their income by working, whereas prior to 
that time their welfare grant was lowered a dollar for every 
dollar they earned. 

. National Analysu (1972) was commissioned by the 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) to 

Carry odt a nationwide longitudinal study of the impact of 

this provision. Two sets of interviews were canied out4n 
. 12 cities across the country. The first set inclined more 

than 4,0()(>\velfarc recipients, mostly women, ailj^as done 

about 6 months after the provision went into effect (p. 6). 
-The second set of interviews took pfacc-about 1 1/ 2 years 

later, with almost 70 percent of the ^amc persons rdntcr- 
' viewed. V ' / ^ 

One striking finding of the study was thai, at tbe time of 
r^^interview, only about one-third of the welfare recipients 
^re aware of the "30 and one-third" provisiwi (p. 25). But 
^whether ^ware or not, the work actjvitic^e^ffef recipients, 
especially the women, had not incrcaised dicing Ujc inter- 
vening period (pp. 20-24). There arc the Ajsual ifvfeats that 
must be entered with respect to large-scale surveys-^ .g., 
whether respondents were being honest in tMRr responses 
fpt one reason or anoth'cif. One might also^uH the study 
for waiting 6 months aftpr the new provision went into 
effect. Vernon Smith ( 1974) makes this point in introduc- 
ing his own study of the impact of the ne\y p^ovision^ in two 
counties^in Michigan (p. 51). The critique becoihes less^ 
persuasive if one can acccphat face value the finding that* 
the great majority of recipients were not aware of the provi- 
"tiofi anyway. «But perhaps the strongest support for^he "no 

effect" findings comes from the national figures on welfare . ^ .^—..^ ^^.^ 

recipient employment excerpted by Smkh. These HEW work test being cnfo/ccd .wUh different ISep^e^^ 
fi£uresindicate thk. between December 1967 and' Janu^^ sHingency but where' the labori, market conditions were 
1971 (before and after the earnings exemption provisions)^ «n^ilar (p. 7). Over 1,600 persons receiving wetfarc or focST 
the percentage of welfare mothers engaged in full- 6r part- stamps were interviewed. ^ , 

Prcssiffc was exerted throligh theWiploymcnt service to 
question persons about their jpb s*^(p. %). As the 
researchers noted, however, i\ was not possiUe to deter* 
mine how these persons act ually beiiav^t in job int^iews, 
and efforts to pressure them di(} not ^em to h^ive a marked 
effect in getting jth^m b^k to work (pp. 5-6). The .Athors 
indicated that additional ways of enforcing the wgrk test 
would involve considerable costs, such as the expense of 



^ » . ■ 

arrive ^t this conclusion by^ireclly int^rvtewins pespoi)- 
dents at two points in tifae. Instead, He used welTace case 
records t5 trace the employment ictivitiespf n^hef^ oVer 
tiTO. (The two counties were selected because suthf infor- 
mation was readily, av^ifabl:^ to the researcher,) . • 

Smith alsovB^oducediContrc^s for other variables th/it 
might have aff^ed the work^esponse of welfare mothers, s 
such as pai;ticipaticm in WiN (pp. L32ff.). While thts^p- . 
proachmaynot b^^assatisfactory as asking^sons whether 
th^jjare working because of the earnings exemption, it does 
suggest that the exemption c^n have a positiyer-altbough 
^*vcry small— effect under certain conditions. (Odx^ Appel, 
1972, conducted anqther study of 1 3 sites iri Michigan, but 
was limited to the use of three separate samples of welfare 
nDcHj^^aj^ three times, rather than fpHowing X\t, same in- 
divt^PKover time. He afso concludes thiit the camirijgs 
exernptton^has an tncenttve effect.) ' \ • 

One of the importam additional points Smitk makes is^; 
^at the earning exemption, raises welfare costs. Because 
persons do not have alj their e^urnings deducted from their 
welfare grant, they can stay on welfare with a much higher 
income than they could earlier (Besrdcs th»"30 and one-^ ' 
thi^d" provision, there is also a work expense^ disregard.) 
Smith estimated that the exemption provision led the StSite 
of Mich^n to pay over $6 million ia additional wetfare 
cost^ during the first year of implementation (p. iv). The 
• cost of putting welfare recipients to workIS greater than th^ 
costs of outright welfare payments. ' . * 

One other incentive that might increase work acitivity of 
^^vclfare recipients is the "woif^test," which involves requir- 
inguncmployed pdr^ns receiving welfare or food stamps 
to register with the empl^^nt service and look for work. 
A audy canied out by Ev^ns, Freidman, andiHausman / 
( 1976) looked explicity at recipients in five cities where the 



time employment went from 16.6 tp'17.I perp<ent (p. 17). 
There was essentially no change in work for^ activity on 
the national level. 

The previously mentioned Wj^man (1976) study found 
no significant increase in employment of welfare mothers 
resulting from the introduction of the "3pjted OTi-third" 
pr|^ision in Alameda Co«ity, Calif, (p. 44tJ^iseman 
/ could Bieasure this effect because his data were drawn from 
a random sample of recipients before and after introduction 
of the provision. He did find, however,that (his. provision 
Significantly increased length of stay on welfare. Hence, 
the provision^ while probably incfeasing.tbe standard of liv- 
ing o£j»citltents who could keep ^ great<^r. proportion of 
Uheir earnings, inc^?ased welfare costs (p. 52). 
y\ ThiS4s not to say^that Ihere was npchange any>irfiere b 
the United^ates as a result of twrtlffings exemption. 
Smith's owifttudy indieirtei a small but significant increase 
in employment among^^lfare mothers iri the two couniies 
in Michigan— from about 10 to 14 percent following imple- 
mentation of the earnings exemption (p. 1 36). &mth^ijf^!lo^ 
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providing a public empfoyment program to which these ^ 
persons could be referred (p. 6/ The fact that this or some 
other kind of stricter work test was not included in the study 
limits the conclusions that can be drawn about the potential 
effectiveness of a work te^st. _ ' 

The kinds of work incentive iflforts discussedthus Tar <lo 
not provide a clear picture about the willingness of welfai:<r^ 
recipients to make a prolfnig^ work effort when favosable 
job conditions are offered. Essentially, the efforts take the 
cunent.job market for granted. Wh&t would happen if coh-: 
tiderably more favorable conditions were prbvided in that . 
nuirket? Such conditions did occur when public service 



jobs were,made availaW* to welfare recipients. What -were - 
the results? . v > 



Wheri Jobs Are Provided 

Decisidn Making Information ( 1 97S) w^s responsible for 
evaluating the Welfare Demonstration Project (WDP); 
. 'authorized by the Emergency Employment, Ac? of 1 97 1 , at 
12 sites in 4 States. Among the mapr aims of the evalua- 
tkoi wafe to (determine whether welfare recijnents ceuld per- 
.form adequately in these supported jobs aver a period of 
tiiye and use liieir experience to obtain unsubsidized job^' 
^ By condflcting three waves of interviews with about 1,90 
WDP partijci p^ tjf^ the evalu^ors also hoped to determine 
>^ether these trained in WIl^ di^ M|er than other welfare 
recipient^ in moving to unsubsrSizcTjob^. Another objec- 
ti\^ was4o determine whether supportive Sjsrvices made a 
difference (p. 23), bift this effort had to be abandoned 
because of inability to Qontrol provision of'services or 
training by the employing . organizations running the 
demonstration at the different sites (pp! 26ff ) 

, The demonstration project rjui frpm h972 to 1974, with 
over 7,000 participants holdinglnore than 5,000 jol^ cre- 
ated in public agencies and privatd nonprofit organizations 

' (P- Ui The average Sla^n a subsidized job was J S months . 
(($787). The jobs Vere mainly in the personal service and 
clerical areas, and many were regarded as paraprofes- 
sional— e.g., teacher aides (p. 70). They were,nn«aningful 
jobs, often , involving union affiliation, the workelts 
received paychecks from the ag^eticies, not from theVclfare 

>6ffice as in the case of work-for-relief-progralns. Ninety 
percent of the participants reported an increase in feelings 
* of confii^nce ab^ut obtaining an<J holding permanent jobs * 

..(p., 88). . . 

Eighty p^ccnt of the 1 50>vork'sBpervisors in th^^ample 
rated WDP ^^Sff^ers at least as effiqient and willing to leftrn 
as their -reguOT eVnployers" (p.' 87X and onUr !2() percent 
dropped out of their subsidized j<^' WJ^rtthe specified 
time (p. 5)., This result replicates the much earlier finding 



who had left WDP were employed. Of those unemployed, 
half were looking for work. The others had dropi^fe out of 
the labor force. Thus, with the end of the subsidy, there 
were substantial numbers who could nbt or did not obtain . 
jobs in the%gular work force ^. 6), These figiffcs may^ 
have become worse later on, as the 20 percent of the sam-' 
pie;, still in WDP jobs were forced^out. (That is, extensive 
stay in WDP may have been the result of the welfare' 
recipients' finding that there were no equivalent jobs in the ^ 
regular job.m.arket .) , * ^ 

•The researchers attempted to°"coinpare tbe earnings of. 
the WDP graduates with those in comparison groups. Sucji 
comparison was attempted at only 4 of the 12 sites,^anQ 
even those were plagued wUh difficulties (app. C),^ The 
reseaffch effort suffered from the vagaries and demands of a 
program Whose overriding aim was to have operatiottal im- 
pact . WDP graduates who were working oJ>tained a marked 
ris^h wages (p.,C-47), but so did the comparison groups, , 
yielding no significant differences. ,When earnings for the 9 
months prior to WDP were'compared with those for the % 
months after leaving WDP, a wide swing in earnings was 
Qbserved for both the^liVDP participants and the xom- . 
parison groups (p. C-49). Some workers tripled their in- , 
comes. This finding supports the Levy (1976) study of 
5,000 tow4hc6me families, which indicated 9 subrtantial . 
movement of person^ in and out of poverty over any given 
year because of markedl^hanges in* earnings of fhe head of 
hqusehbld. 

Wl)ile the ,WDP experience did not appear to lead 
welfare recipients into hew and belter jobs in the regular 
work force,lhe crucial point to recalls that the siubsidized 
employment >vas successful. Welfare recifTients did- 
satisfactory work in meaningful jobs on a continuing basis. 

A -final point on WDP relates to itsicost.. A rough esti- 
mate of the first year's cost (not including wages paid 
befcgu^e they presumably were in exch'attge for productive 
work) was $15 million (p. 76.) This sum included supple- ^ 
mentary welfare benefits, administrative costs, and. extra . 
costs of employing agencies. In contrast, the cost of keep- 
ing these salne people on straight welfare v^as roughly esti- ' 
mated at about 3f^0.[nillion (p. 77). Hence even allowing 
for decrease costs in ensuing years, one rpust CbncluAl 



x)f Roessner (1971, p.^l 14) thjit employers of WIN grady- that subsidizpd^ploymeht still is likely to be more expe^ 
ates found them as effective as their other employees. \k sive than straight* welfare How much members of (he 
.There was^an -overflow of caritlidateS'^ff^he WDP jobs, vdonpr and constituency systems are- willing to pay to put 
Inihe.ipajor^iti'es, twice as many candidates were screened T^elfafe recipients t6 work remains to be seenj even though, 
as-selected (p. 64). How inan^|more welfare recipients f in respons^ to a surver^ question, 80 percent of a'sample of 



^ wouW Kave beciflntei^sted in work if the recruitment ha( 
\ /^bc6n*|?fK)re intensive i^nbt knowi^. It is clear howe/er, ^hat^, 
, r~rtb8tantial numbers oKi^^lfare recipients were ready luid 
>%[fltng to work at decentj^^ia. The willingness of so many 
to rdfpondniadeXt impossible "to test the difference in ptx- 
forni|nce betSyeen persons who were mandatory referifals 
and t^ose who were voluntary.' As in the. case of much WIN 
experience, there were so many vcflunteers tljat mandatory- 
referral was not used at'any of the sites. > " 
• A somewhat diffe^nt story is revealed With respect to 
tketrantitioiiof WDP workers to unsubsicjized jobs. At (he 



the American publi^pxpretoed^willingness to p9y more in 
order to put wejfare persons to work^Watts and Free, 1973, 
p. 175). , ^ 

. Another major attempt, at pubjgr eifiploymcnt took pjace^ 
in Ne^glTork City, .whiqh has the largest concentratioa of 
cipients in the coyntQr. the. first part of tW^ at- 
;an in 1971 with tlje introduction, on the bojusof 
.statewid^legislation, of a mandatory public works program 

(PWP) for employable home tdiisf recipients (those who 

1 ' — i 




At two of the^four >itet> those not accefxed into •WOf' fv^rc uied.u comptrifon gfoupi, in- 
troducing \Am inttylAompariion At ihe othir tw« sitet thm waran attempt to mitch panlci- 

tikieof wave IIIu!ktervieW!lill 1974, only abOtlf^half of thdte " ^P««»^h«onpy»«*""°"»**«"''*"^^«» *n«Hn««»bmofcaiei(under$0at3iii«t)«Hllhe 
W ' • i ^ecewty 10 relax the matchipipTocedim call Aama^aiMlfai'on the fbdi^^^ 
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' receive roc# relief funds and are not^ibl »f o r F ed e ra l - 
(yrograms such as AFDC). This was essentially a.work-for* 
» relief effort in which a recipient worked off the^mount of 
money received from the welfare departrpenf There were 
severe jimitations to the effort, including the difficulty of 
trying to administer a meaningful work effort for a perspn 
required to work only I or 2 days a week. In 1973/New 
York City had gained "permission arid implemented-a 
much more ambitious experihiem ill public employmdht for 

' home relief recipients called the Work Relief Employment 
Project (WREP). • ^ - ^ 

Lieberman Researc*h Inc. (197S) was employed by the 
New York State Department of SociUl Services to evaluate 
the effort. *The aim pf the evaluaticki was to determine 
whether >yREP lowered th^ welfare caselpad, whether the 

' welfare recipients could function adequately in subsidized 

^jobs, tmd^ whether they >vere able to* obtain training and 
skills that enabled them to move' to nonsubsidized jobs (p. 
12). The Lieberman group carried but aboii WOO per- 
sonal int«rvtews witli WREP participants af .different stages 
of tlMfl careers. Interviews also were conducted with 300 
former participants in PWP and almost 100 jobsite WREP 
supervisors, additional 380. supervisors provided 
evaltiaUons of individual WREP wrkers included in th& 
sample (p. 16). , , 

In the first year of operation, jiboul/l 8,000 referrals were 
made to WREP, from a pool of almost 25,000 persons who 



PWP workers, and -22 percent had no 'opinion (p. 82).' 

The evidence is that WREP workers performed well. 
They reported strong satisfaction wKh WREP and with the ^ 
way thej^ were treated in their jobs (p. 84ff.). They ^ 
especially liked receivmg a paycheck from the city agency 
rather than a check front the welfare office (p. 1091 The 
data suggest that the inability of hirge numbers of WREP 
wcxrkers to move into unsubidtzed jobs had much more to 
do with the nature oT the job market than with their ability 
and willingnfess to work. .4 

It must be recognized that those jusigned to WREP were ' 
tjje most employable of the home relief recipients. A Puer- 
to gican with poor English, for example, was jmlikely to be 
placed in WREP (p.'89).' Nevertheless, std)8tant|al num- 
bers of welfare recipients were ready to take decent 
wKen they became available. This is the same conclusion 
reached with resect to the nationwide WDP effort at, 
public em^yment for* welfare recipients. 

Another simikirity with the WDP fmdings is the cost.^It 
is more expensive to provide subsidized jobs tha ntp pay f or 
outright Welfare. After making a number of a^umpuons 
and considering discrepancies between their survey data 
'and figiires proyided New York City, the researcherr 
came iq) with an estim^e of (9 to 33 percent greater cgst 
for WREP than for outrigfilf welfare (p. 172). ^ 

Looking at the overall picture, the researchers estimated 
that a year's -operation of WREP cost about $30 million. 



were deemed employable* (p. 72). Over 14,00(>job assign-^ These costs included the' welfare payments that still went to 



ments werje made. Because some persoris moved off >^EP 
jobs during the year, approximately 10,00awerc employed 
af^any one time (p. 73). Welfare recipients were placed in 
jobs (at 1 of 10 city agencies) with Very little delay. 

' At^he entfof 9 months,about three-quarters of the initial 
NVREP entrants were still there, both city fecords and the 
Lieberman sample showed (ppr, 127ff.). (Unfottunately,*the. 
evaluatiooikself lasted only 9 months.) Of those who \\M 
left WREP, only one-quarter, or6.5 pfeVcent of the ortginal 
nuinbpr of entrants, had achieved unsubsidized employ- 
ment (p. 141). Hence WREP did not provide a major 
avenue to unsUbsidized employment. On the other hamj-, 
three -<|uartertf of the WREP employees were able to4iold a 
job thalftinne or more) feu- at least Jf' months. Wer^ the, 
WREP workers generally performing below standard and 
being kep^ on only through the tolerance of their super- 
visors and becausd^their efforts were subsidized ? Were so 
few terminees getting unsubsidized joh^because they were, 
in fact, incompetent ? ' *^ 

Interviews with jpb supervisors showed that » WREP ' 
workers were judged to be productive as regular workers 
(p.» 81). Supervisors indfcated, moreover, that WREP 
wofkers were above average in willingnesslo learn and'get 
along, with coworkers (p. 82), ♦lere was .na reason'why 
supervisors should tlave biased their responses td^ these 



participants (p. ^172), since the wages paid (for mostly part- 
time work) were not enough to remove persons fron^J 
Welfare. 'And iir general, there Vas little, evidence that 
WREP markedly lowered welfaire rolls (75 percent of par- 
ticipants were still in WREP at the ikst interview) (p. 142). 
The benefUs,^viewed as the productive work done and 
measured by trie wages T)aid to the WREP workers, were 
about .$23 ntlliori* Hence the additional cost' of puttmg 
welfare recipients to work was about $7 million a year*(p. 
196). ^ • ; 

It is to be noted that a portion ef the extra cost, went to 
improve the living conditions of WREPparticipami, That 
is,' with the "30 and one-third" provision in effect, WREP 
participants were gaining some benefit from their earnings 
while stilfdrawing welfare. (The extra cost incurred as a 
fbsult of the "30 and one-third** provision ^as notechearlier 
in Vernon Smith's 1974 study in^ichigan.) 

It is significant to note further that WRJ^P was estimated 
to be about 11/2 to''2 times as efficient al^ the work-for- 
relief program, PWP (p. J98). For everjj dollar spent^bn 
PWP there was oply about half as much' rAurn in Useful 
work as there was from^WREP. - 

thd positive fin dings Tegarding work activity of Velfare 
recipients may se^m at Tirst glance to be challenged by 
another NeW York State study examining ^Mwrk ac- 
tivities of public assistance (mostly home relie^recipients. 
The study, carried but by Betirosian and Diamond (1974)^ 



questions. They were willing eiTough to complain about 
their ejrlief PWP workers. Of tho^e who had supervised — dib:i 

workers under both programs, 71 percent preferred the *Dunni interview* wiihiuppoiedPwpp«icipM the evtiwofi"t>i^ 

...I*. Ji ti/n rm i. l-i'i-i r j Ktually worked « ■ PWFjob Thi» happened In Ally 2 percem of the WREP.anitnmenu 

rMgltsfrom.WREPM^orkers,whileonly 7 percent preferred (p 80) ' . ^ 
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examined the expeficnccs of welfare recipients who ob- 
tained jobs in the private sector through referrals fi-om the 
employment scrvibe^ under tht^Ncw YorlcState law require 
ing employables to work (p. 1). The sample was taken from 
the records of all New York State empluypient service 
ofTices. A mail que4llh)naire was sent out inqoiring about 
their work experiences. With about 50-percent return, 
the|^were about 1,000 respond%its (p. 24). * 

A comparison group also was selected.. It wasimade up 
persons who also obtained jobs'through the employment 
service and'who^e characteristics were most like those of 
welfare reci'pfejpts. With about 60-percent response, tbere 
y^c also abo^ 1,000 Respondents. The ^ployers of all 
these workers were contacted for their ratings of satisfac- 
tion; over 70-pcrcent response was obtained (p. 24). 

A ^riking finding was that only about one -quarter of the 
welfare recipients placed stayed on the job 29 or jpore 
weeks (as compared with three-quarters for WRtP). 
Among the comparison group, one-third stayed that long.^ 
Of tfiosc welfare recipients who left their jq^, almost 
thr^j^j^arters would not be rehired, according to the 
^..-etn|)if)yers' comments (p 37). Nor would employers remw 
two-thirds of the comparison group who left their jobs (p. 
37). About one-quarter of both groins pf workers were dis- 
charged because they could not or would not do the job. In 
order to place these results in context, one has to coiwidef 
the nature of the jobs obtained and the differences between 
the welfare and comparison groups. 

A significant characteristic of the jobs was the salary 
paid. The average beginning^wage for welfare recipients 
'was $^9 ^r hour; for the comparison gipup, it was $2.67 
Ijcr hour (p/M). The average; wage for both WREP ai>d^ 
the WDP effort in Ne\w York City was in the vicmity of $3 
per hour (Decision Making Information, p. 9^; Lieberman 
. Research, pp. 190-92). • It is apparent that (he kinds of jobs 
welfare recipients were assigned to in the private sectbr 
were low p^id and uifskiMed . Only 16percent.feceived S3 
or . more per hour. Among the- non welfare comparison 
group, 28 percent received that^i^ary. * 
^ If the welfare recipients employed in the public sector, 
receiving much higher wages, could not make ends meet 

*witho&t also receiving welfare, it il^likely that welfare 
recipients in the much lower paid private sector jobs wer^ 
gaining littl^from theij* effort. When those who xiuit jobs 

.before 14 weeKs are compared witK those who stayed on, 
there is a consistent trend. The former had the lower paid 



igbs, received iess or no training, and worked in conditions 
ill^he employees described as ''just^K,'' ''not very 
good,** or "poor" (pp. 40-41). This contrasts sharply with 
the WREP workers* positive responses to their job condi- 
tteas and coworkers (Lieberman Reses^rch, pp. ^ff.), ' 
Tnenonwelfare group paralleled the welfare group in all 
respects except that they Wgre recerving«somewh4t higher 
wages, exhibited less attrition, and'^had better working con- 
ditions^ (pp. 40-41). Was fms 't>ecausd they were nrrore 
"motivated"? The researchers developed no attUudinal 
^.scales. What is evident, however, is that the comparison 



^ group was Substantially better oflf than the welfare group, as 
were the comparison groups of Miller and Ferman, Feld- 
man, and Klausner. Among the'nonwelfare group, 58 per- 
cent had 12 or more years of edi^ation, compared with 
34 percent for the 'welfare grbup (p. 27). In addition, all the 
welfape^cipients had family incomes in the poverty area, 
vfhprc^s only 30 percent 6f the comparison group did (p. 

8). The better showing of the comparison group in the 
work world can probably be attributed in major part to their 
better educational and financial standiilg. 

The edjucationaf achievements of the welW^pccipients 
placed in private sector jobs and those in NVRE^were just 
about the same— 36 percent were high school graduates 
(Lieberman Research, p. 88). This suggests that the 
difference in results cannot be attributed to differences in 
personal characteristics. The Bedrosian and Diamond find- 
ings, when placed in th« context of tlie other studies .on 
public employment, seem to indicate that the private sector 
(at least ih the New York area) does not offe^ jobs that pay 
enough or have iesirable enough conditions to keep 
welfare recipients (and other heads of households) 
employed on a regular basis. When higher paying, jobs with 
better conditions are avattable, then a number of welfare 
recipients are able to fill them satisfactorily. 

Given the success of WRgP at puttings people in- 
meaningful jobs, it' is ironic tlj^t the program has, been 
phased out. The phasedut started in 1975, when New York 
city was^ undergoing considerable financial strain and regu- 
lar civil servants were being let go (CTueron, h976). {fhc 
conclusion to bq drawn again ^ that the task of changing 
\Helfare to workfare resides, not in the willingness of many 
welfare recipients to work, but in the lack of jobs that 
would pSy them enough to support their families and in the 
unwillingness of legislative bpdies (and^their constituen- 
cies) to prdvlde the fynds for additionaf <|ecennobs. All 
this is ndrto ignore the fact that substantial ^^lumbers of 
weffare recipients are unAnployable under anything^esem- 
bling current conditions because of such matters as illness 
^ and family responsibilities. 

An iniportant methodological and substantive fp'inf 
needs to be made here. As useful as the two evaluation 
studies of public service employment have been, they h^ve 
fail^ to broach certain crucial issues.- Nowhere is there 
mention of the psychological impact of employment in de^ 
cenj^bs upo^ the welfare recipients' sense of confidence* 
^r, relations with their families. Does the^- positive ex- 
^rience gf xcg^r employment strengthen TamHy ties? 
Does failure these jobs, or the loss of jobs as public 
employment programs are disbanded, increase recipients' 
feelings of dependency and lessen their willingness to try 
again no rise in the work force? Programs and research 
studies that tend to conceive of the welfare recipient at an 
'''object'' may be crucially incomplete. The next chapter 
seeks to bring together what is known about the family and 
personal situation of welfare recipients in the WIN 
Program. * ^ ^ 
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6. FAMILY STRUCTURE Ap^D PERSONAL 

MOTIVATION ' ' 



'\ * Research findings have shown that the niovemeK of 
mothers ohto welfare Aid into^ poverty a related to Vieir 
having few skills and large famfiies and not \^y\ng hus- 
bands who wortf Cbping with the WlRfere issue can in- 
o)ve/ not^ijply work training for wel^ mothers, but 
keeping lo^ncome families intact and limiti|ig the number 
of children they have. ^ ' * ' 



Faifiily Separation 



This tnonograpb^cloes not dearwtth family siae^ but<k>es 
considerthe relevant issue of why low4ncome men stay 
with* or desert their families. Knowledge ia tS^ area is 
scared. Some evidence is provided by baCef SawhiU and 
others (1975), who have iO^m advantage of two sets of 
jongitudinal d^ra to look at.r^^s for family separation. 
One set comes from the 5-year fcllowupjof 5,000 low-in- 
come families by the University of Michigan. The other is 
from the 3-year study of the impact of the guaranteed in- 
come experiment in^ New Jefsey and Penns^ysmia. The 
basic approach taken by Sawhill and others was to consider* 
as the dependent variable the probabili^iat a family that 
was intact, at the time of {he first intervi^^>arated during 
the rest of the period under consideration^ 

Information on almost 2,000 families whose heads were 
less than 54 years old wai drawn from the Michigan data 
and included in the analysis. About 8 percent of these^ 
families separated. during the A years follbiving the first in-^ 
terview (p. 39), Separation increased as the head of the 
family was ]|)unger and the length of the marriage was 
shorter* (pV 39). More significantly, separation was 
positively associated with a serioiis bbut of unemployment 
for {he husband ma a sharp drop iff family income (pp. 
39fr.). Among the poorest families,^sq)aralionralso was sig- 
nificantly associated with fow overall (Earnings of the hus- 
brtd(p.41), " ^ \ 

*^ vAnother significant variaUe w»s ihe wives' eanrtngs. 
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The greater these earnings, the more likely was marital 
separation (p. 39). This finding is consistent with Feld- 
man s (1972) finding (discussed in ch..2) that marital ten- ^ 
Sions werf higher in families where the wife worked. It was 
not ^lear from the Feldman study o^ifDRHhc^Sawhill and > 
others an^ysis whether the earninas of the mothers 
threatened the fathers' static and encouraged nuritaLdis- 
solution or Aether women who were already dissatnfied 
with their marriage sougl^Jp work- in orcler to get away 
from the^use and eventually separated from their hus- 
bands. . . 

bi dep^ interviews with working couples are needed to 
elucidgj^^is matter. Such interviews also might reveal 
other ^^oftant factors affecting marital stability. The 
variables just mentioned account for only 6 percent of the 
variance in '^narital separation scores. The results do 
demonstrate, however, that the employment of husbands ^ 
and wives does significantly affect the marriage relation- 
ship. 

Duncan and Morgan (1975) have done a separate 
analysis of marital stability among black families, using the 
Mchigan d^a.<Tbey are able to account for 28 percent of 
the variance in slability with the major predictors being 
family income, age of the man^and (negatively) family size 
(p. 166^. The number offrajpnented black families is small,/ 
qnty 49 out of 575, so that further Study is needed to sub- 
stantiate the results. In any case, blacks do not seem to 
differ markedly from whites with respeqt to factors affect- 
ing family stability. ^ 

While the Michigan data;are frdm persons living under 
'"ordinary*" conditions, including theiordinary welfare ar- 
range nients, the New Jersey-Pennsylvania data come from 
persons in ''experimental'' circymstancef. Over a 3<>year^ 
period, about 100 initially intact families in the experhnei^ 
tal group were guaranteed payments if their family income 
fell below a certain level. The guarantee vm varied (or 
taxed) in such manner that they received the maximum 
amount if they had no income ai all and then lessor amounts . 
as they earned more up to a pertain limit. A^mparison 
gro)ipj)f about 700 families, similar to the ex- 
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perimental group but not receivinglthe-gaarantee, also Was 
established. SawhilL^d others again ran regression 
analyses that identif^ the variables reldttd to family 
separation. Analyses were run for the entire set of familiW 
and^for subgroups, including different I'kial groupjs. iJhe 
separation rate was higher than for the Michigan fsytiilies. 



msucital stability on the other, they do not show how the 
former affect the latter. Jt may be that lack<>f ^mpioyment 
and income are only4ntermediary variables tiiat lead to a 
lessening of the father's feelings of confidence' and 
authority wijthin the fagiily, which, in ^Hs^, leads to his 
desertion. The importance of knowing Viiet her that is the 
case is that factors other than unempfoynient underiliine a 
.ana^ysls for these families acpounted for only a small part— father's confidence. Direct measurement of such variables 
around 10 percent— of the variance in marital separations -as confidence andWhofily^migbTimprove the aihount of 
(p 68). The eaVnings of the husbaqd showed a mai^d variance explained in' marital separation scores. In order 

to'^establish the possible significance of^these and other 
variabiles, indepth studies of family relationships* are 
needed. - ^ 



running about 4 perc€;nt per year. Again, the regression 



effect in increasing marital stability. The welfare and ex- 
perfmejital payments contributed to the m^ital stabifity of 
* black and Spanish^speaking, but hot white, families (pp. 68, 
71). These findyigs hint again at the linlfage between 
empioyment and marital stability for low-income families. 
There was no independent and negative -effect from wives' 
earnings. But then families with working wives were 
markedly underrepresented because of tAe way the sam/le 
was chosen. 

The findings ^ased on the Michigan data show 4hat 
mothers receiving AFDC were much lessiikely to remarry 
than wo'e those not on welfare (pp. 8S, 90). Again, because 
of the limitations of the data, it was not possible to obtain 
an explanation fofthat result. It may be that the women 
preferred not to marry or that marriage would cahcel their 
welfare payments and reduce the income they might have in 
an intact family. What is 'suggested, in any^case,^ is that 
welfare policy is inhibiting the formation owformation of^ 
intact families / ' V 



Saniuel Klausner has b^en carrying out a study &f the 
stability of low- to mc^derate-income families in Camden, 
N.J., based on personal Interviews. Unfortynately, findings 
are not yet. available. One of his coworkers, Albert 
Crawford (19T6),.tiaa5 submitted a repqrtjhiowcjVcr, which 
considers the retrospective family experiences of the^ap- . 
proximately 700 Camden fathers. 

The ffUiefs interviewed were between the ages of 18 apd. 
40 in 1973, when the first set of interviews was, started "(p. 
68). Tfiey wSre selected on the basis of their annual earned 
^ncome bdng no larger than $10,000#and their total family 
inqome lio larger than $15,00|P (p. 68). The fathers were i 
asked a series of questions about their own childhood and 
upbringing, including the roles played byjtheirAiothers and 
fathers. Thus they were asked about the ihtactness of their 
families ^ different points in their chifdhood; the kinds of 
Another examination of family separation ^yas carf^ed fShfiily responsibilities taken by . mothers or fathers — e.g., 
out by Wiseman (19^76), using longitudinal data gatherftdrin, who administered punishment or supNervised their ^ac- 



i . Alameda County. Calif., on welfare recipie'htsrthis study 
) was mentioned in chapter 3 in connection with elucidating 
^ the factgrs affecting the employment of WIN persons. 
Wiseman^also considered factors aff^ting family fragment 
tat ion. This fragmentation wasjhe dependent variable in a 
multivariate analysis where the independent variables in- 
cluded administrative arrangements for welfare, labor 
market conditions, and demographic char^teristics of 
recipients . 
' % Wiseman found that a 'significaht soyice ' of marital 
stability was the availability of other income to the famil/ 
(pp. 64-6S). Also, stability was enhancjcd as th.e age of the 
man and the length^flhe marriage indreased. These find- 
ings parallel those^by Sawhill ahd otheri ( 1975). 

One striking sidelight of the Wisemarr^ta wa^ the extent 
pf 'Reparation in AFDC-U^ families. Six\^rcent of those 
families sqprated during each 3-month per\d (p. 62). This 
high rate suggests th^ th$^^FDC-U program ^doek not 
fulfill one of its major^ aims, which is to help keep welfare 
families intact. ^Welfare men lp«^^ benefits if they work 
nvbrethan 100 hours per month. On the other h&nd, if they 
desert their families^ their wiveS ! continue to receive 
benefits' and An work' as much as they like. Under those 
condj^ions, many welfare fathers app'arently prefer deser- 
tion.) It still remains to develop welfare policy that en- 
courages families to Stay together. 
While these statistical studies suggest an important rela- 
^ jnship between employment and income on one hand and 



tivities — and employment patterns , of their mother^. and 
fathers (pp. 76ff ). ' r ^ k 4 - 

Crawford recognized the limitaiions of retrospective 

' reports <p. 67), but he was able to demonstrate adequate 
reliability for certain responses such a& tiitie of family 
separation Uy comparing initial 1973 responses wj^h 
responses to the;ian}e questions during rfcinterviews in 1974 
(pp. ft4ff.).'Thc^ncral strategy of analysis was to com- 
pare responses given by men who came from, intact as 
against broken familte^. * * -\ 

Among the findings was that the sons of working«mothers 

. in imact black families were nrK)re, likely to graduatcu^m 
high school than were the sons of nonwoAing niothers (p. 

> 168). In broken families^ the employmeiM or fionemploy- 
ment of the qpthe'r was not related to the son's graduation 
(p. 168). No additional data were provided to help interpret 
these findings further. They^e, in any case, consisteot with , 
the earlier findin^of Feldman (J972) that mothers did not 
harm theip children*s development by working. 

Another finding of importance was that, when t)ie father 
was working more regularly than the mother, the family was 

^ more likely to stay intact than when the nnother was work- 
ing more regularly (p.. 1 23). This held for white as well as 
black families, indi6ating again that the employment pat- 
terns of mothersw and fathers have some bearing on family 
stability. But also ^in, this variable accounted for only 
about 6 percent of the variance in marital stability (p* 1 23). ; 
(Crawford did nojt tarry out a multivariate analysis of 
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« mirilal sttbility, for fome untxplained reason. But he. cTtd^ 
pmcnt simple tofrelationt betwe)cn independent variables • 
iM the dependent one of marital ;stiMlity.) Hence there is 
'much soom for fUrther investigation of the psyehologicat 
factors afitcUng marilfi stabUity and upward Aiobility of 

'.family members.. ^ * ^ < 

The Psychology^of Risk Takings 

I studies have dealt with ^t^e psychology of poor 
5t Schiller (1974, p. 34) rftentioped that WIN^ 



* Hew^H^ 

people. Yet scniuer (1^74, p 

staff consistently attributed fuccess4n the program to^ifent 
*lmotivation." Reid ( lSt72, p. 92) pointed bitf that decisions 
to retv welfare^ recipients to* "WIN hinged^^olT judgments 
about the "motivation*^ of the recipients. -Studies by 

' Thompson and , Miles (1972) and Klaj^yier (1972) w^re 
Vohcerntd witif measoring psyphoiogical attitudes j)f 
welfare persons, bat these attri^es were not related to 

V work activity or marital stabiTity.' Greater understanding is 
Qeede'dof why^ certain p^sons have psychological orienta- 
tionvthat enable them to try, hard to keep jobs, get better 
jobs, sta/ married, and fdlfill certain tactions (are "motf- 
v^ited"). whereas others do/nbt try that hatd. 

Some light is shed on t^ issue by ^onsitlering another 
aspect of Goo<hytn*s (197^ study of work orientations. \ 

* ^Data were gathere4 from 500 intact black families living in 
middle^to lower- middle -class inte^nbrial, n^ighberhoods 
in Baltimore. T^e jnoiber^ father, \and teenage son or 
daughter w^r& inteiyievi^ed in es^ch family/along with cor- 

. fesponding /nembefs of^wl^ families living in the sa[me 
nVightjboftkxxfo. A comparis6n of demographic charac- 
teristics of the fatl)ers revealed th^t jthe black fathers had an 
average of only 10 years 6f education^ as against 1> years 
for their white counterparts (p. 71). The average annual 
famUy income^or the blacks was about 20 percent less than . 
for the whites, whereas the average numbef of children was 
3.7 in the black families and only 3.0 in ^hc white ones (p. 
71). Moreover, the black* niothers contributed about 30 

• percent of it^. family in^i^, wheccas white mothers con- 
tribute'd onW about 20 percent (p. 71). Here then, are 

^taclc fiahefr strongly committed to an intact family, a job, 
and upward social mobility, competing' wltb y^iit% who are^ 
' better educated apd luive more ^tteouroj; anfl fewer 
childi^en. to support. j/ 

The black families are involved in sftious economic and 
. psychological r'Ak. A brief incapacity (pn the part of the 
fatlier or the working mother might so lower their income as 
to force them to move out of that neighborhood and into a ' 
lower class situation. It seehis reasonc^le to speculate that^ 
these black fathers are high risk takers^hey are willing to 
chance failurcTifi order to fulfill important goals. It also 
seems Reasonable that they should exhibit high anxiety ; 
about their social -economic positioQ. , 

Ooodhwte did not'have a direct measure o£ anxiety, but he 
' did have one jelrted to it called "lack of confidence in 
O ' liicceed* in the work world!* (p. 15). The bUck 
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fathers scored efllremely high on that measure, significantly - 
.higher|kMi nil Only their white neighbors but also fathers 
in the Wn Prx)gram (p. 73). This orientation was signifi- 
cantly (and jiefatively). correlated with job earning^ among 
the bl4u:k and wt^ite Baltimore fathers (p. 1 10). The more 
these 'fathers earned, the greater their confidence. The 
avA'age value gi^en this orientation by ihe black fathers 
was so large, however,. as to indicate that most of them ex- ^ 
perienced considerable anxiety aboirt fulfilling goals.* The 
fact th^t these blacki^nwfVi cdntinued to live in the "inter- 
racial neighborhoods suggests that they were able to with- 
* ftand thishigK level of anxiety. Not all persons may be able^ 
to do sol Many may crfbose not to strive fqr certain goal^ 
(appe^u-ing thereby to be '^unrtiotivited") rsfther than risk\ 
the threat of failure or failure itself. 

If the interpretations offered are valid, then it follows 
thai the willingnes^of lov<-income persons'to take and hold 
jobs, *keep their family intact, and advance in social status 
depends, not only on their having these matters as impor- 
tant goals and no^t only on their having certain skills, but 
also upQn their being able to tolerate the psychological 
threat that accompanies efforts that may end in failure. 
Whep WIN staff complain Ujat^ccijain trainees are "un- 
motivated," rtie.y may be overlooking the possibility that 
those trainees cannot cope with anotld fetiliire, another 
effort atlrpproving their status in the work ford? thm a^ain 
ends in umemploymtht. Lessening th^ negative ponse- 
qucnces of failure should make movcjpo^T persons willing 
to risk new efforts io achieve wori^,gdals. " 

There is some empirical evidence illustrating the im- 
plication just drawn. It comes ffom the New Jersey guaran- 
teed income experiment mentioned earlier in this cbapf^. 
Data showed that the younger, more educated fathers in the. 
experimental group tended to stay put of the labor force 
longer than ^comparison group fathers but earned more in 
better jobs upon their return to work (Wattsy^l973, p. 130i 
also, iCees and Watts, 1975, p. 7&). Th« wasan igexpected 
finding. In the tBeory propounded by the explriiiienters 
provision of an income guarantee could only lessan work 
effort or earnings (Rees and Wattsf 1975, pp. 60-7fe). ' * 
The empirical finding can be understood by reference to 
the theory just presented. The. provision of a guarantee 
lowered the risk associated with searching for a better job 
and possibly failing in that effort. Some of the fathers wer(: 
able to withstand the lessened anxieties and carried for- 
ward a job search. This resulted in some of them ad vancirtg - 
to better jobs, and possibfy increasing the stability of their 
marriages. Whether this explantation adequately account^ 
for What actually happened cannot be determined because 
no data were gathered during the experiment on such nrat- 
ters as anxiety experienced in job se^Ji. But the exptana- 
tion is certainly plausible. 

; Ano||^er par^idox resulting from the experiment had to do 
with the work effort of black fam'ilies. Those given the 
|uarantee tended to slightly increase rather than decrease 

- ' ^ ^ 

' to « ranking of 14 Uft |piU. the Mack Bftltimorc (tf hen pve f tnkt 2. 5. aqd 4 reipeciivc[y to 
Htvtnf tjob ifm it well ptid ui^nm| • wife gnd ftrmly, and getting along with yovt family {p 
150) 
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^hcirWk effort {Rtei and Watti p* 86)/ This occurred in 
tfic face of a slight decrease in work effort ampng ex|>eri- 
mental families as a whole (p. 86). There aro serious^ues- 
tions about the adequacy of the sample pf black families, 
but in any cas€^ thfi.Ji$k_- laking theory and the situation of 
Itae, black families in Baltimore, just mentioned make it 
pUiusiMe Mo believe that the provmon of an income 
guarantee would' spur rathqr than blunt black* famines* 
efforts of close the gap in resources between themselves 
and comparable white families.. * 



. This discussion of the f»ychol6gy of low-income persons 
'iit-«relation to employment . and marital stability is 
necessarily sketchy. Thbre is a lack of adequate r^arch 
and thcory^Needed, are closer looks at the reasons why 
U)w-incQ4;ne men take risks to obtain better jobs' and i(f 
maintain maritalties.. This fu^her kno^dge woolil help 
imdesigning welfare and training prograW that encourage 
fathers to obtain better jobs and keep their families intact, 
rather than discourage tnem from these efforts, as un<&r 
current arrangement^ 
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7. POLICY AtXERNATIVES^ IN HI^TORI^AL 

PERSPECTIVE ■ 



The task of this chapter is to draw together the various 
research finding} in order to illuminate currpnt options with 
respect to welfare and work-training policies. The research 

^findings are significant M ^ automatically predicate 
folicies. The fmding that Wlljf training helps certain 
welfare recipients obtain'Rtter'jote, for example, does not 
nec^arily mean ih^TWttl^^uld be continued or ex- 
pands. Other matters need to^ considered, such as the' 

•kindjjQr conimitment that the Federal and local govern- 
mcnf|^ySh to makrtowafd helping the poor^ Or to put this* 
anoth^ way, basic value issues are'involvjcd.in policy deci- 
sions. 

Research cannot determine which values should be ap- 
, olicd. It can provide a broader perspective^n the issues at 
'^ake, including the consequences of choosing oqe path or 
another! *This perspective is m^e even sharper as the cur- 
rent situation is placed in its historical context. The 
choices faced today in wetfare and work training grew out 
•of the chcikes made in ihc past. Given ap awareness of that 
past and of current research findings, the importance, and 
consequences of alternative policies become clearer. ^ 



Looking Backward 



Up until the Great Depression of the 1930's, obtaining 
jobs and pfoviduig welfare were the responsibilities of pri- 
vate indivii^; families, and charities.: The Federal 
Go^^rnmeht had lityc^pr noTole in those matters. The 
shock, of the depression, with millions of persons losing 
their livelihoods, changed all that. In the spring of 1933, 
Congress passed the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
(FERA), recognizing for the first time that unemployment 
.waa.a national problem. While the act. itself did nqjt stress 
^rkover direct relief, Harjy Hopkins; t|)CL&at admimstra- 
torof the prtoam appointed by PresiAfm Ropfi|pvelt,irhi^ 
clear the prdfa^^ for work (Br6wn,^19^, p, 150)/ ^ 

Th^cAncept was not to enforce work-for-relief as a ^uni- 
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tive meaiure to discourage persons from accepting welfare, 
,but to jyovide jobs that would maintain the morale, lillillflr, 
and physical c^fttlon of employable men, President 
Roosevelt (1935^ in a subsequent message to the Congress, 
stressed the importance of providing jobs rather than doling 
o\A relief. E. Wight Bakke (1940) found that self .reH)ect 
was higher among workers who had lost their regular jobs 
and had puUic works jobs than among those who vf^. 
jeceiving direct 4plief only^. . ' 

The FE|IA effort had ntimtrous Ixmimiom/ifAn^m^ 
,flic fact 4hat many, of the jobs were of the Ski-wsnk 
variety (Brown, p. 457). In order to improve the cmpl^-^ 
roent situation, the Civil WorksAdministration (CWA) was 
r. launched, W^es were paid, not according to a welfare 
subsistence bild^et, but according to prevailing community 
-rates. CWA si4>poned public proiects 'that h^ social 
value and were not being perform^ by other workers 
(Kuaz. 193^9, \>.4^l During its brief 4*1/ 2.montl\ exA- 
-ence, OyA em($Ioyed 4 million person^ at a co^t 
' $1 billion (Cfiarnow., 1943, p. 2). Its short 
from strong congressional opposition to t 
because of its^costliness and high hourly mcSiSock^zk, 
the co%t of F^RA was only a^ul $ 1 1/2 billiJn over a 2- 
year period. 

Only th^ extreme exigencies of the depression* made 
passage of job-creating legislation possible. Even tbeg, 
there was great hesitancy jitK>ut prdviding too many 
too muqh cost. An extensive FederadWo^prc^ltti 
pear in J935. And from late 1935 throi^h the " 
1941, the numbers employed by the Works Prc^^ 
miniftiation (WPA) r^uiged frdH 1.5 million to 3.3 million 

► (Brbwn; p. 168). Once placed ift thc^ jobs, pc/sons wetc 
dropped from the welfare roils. Hence the effijrt was dis- 
tinctly^ different from work for relief The program wis. 

•^rfiased oirt in early mi as eoiployment increased aRer th^ 
.United States entererfWorld War II . With the en<^g of the 
unemployment emergency, the Qovernment remov^^ ' ^ 
front (firect rcspiwi^bility^fo^ jobs. \ ' 

. M the termirtation of World War II, there was' 
that weraployment might rise again. f ipploymcnt AcT 
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of 1946 allowed the Oovcrnmcnt lo intervene in the 
V economy to insure full cmploynlent but made no Explicit 
provision for Federal guarantee of jobs. Prosperity in the 
immediate posi war years made Federal action' unnecessary 
in ^y case. ' * ^ 



Since the 1960's 



.Not until the late.l9S0's did unemployment again 
Jbecome a pmblem. Yhe action supported by the Kennedy 
administra^on'when it came to power in 1960 was lo try to 
4etrVii{ workers who had lo%t their jobs, not lo guarantee 
jobs. ThtB, the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) of 1962 provided Federal funds to* be used 
through the States to help displaced workers obtain new 
skills. ^ 
' It was Rot uQtil 197 1, with 6 percent unemployment and 
an increasing number of Vietnam veterans looking for 
work, that the Federal Government' a|&in took the initiar 
tive in providing jobs. But it^ was a small effort. The' 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 authorized a Public 
Employment Program (PEP), which was to run for 2 years. 
Only about 200,000 jobs^ were provided in. each of those 
yc_ars (UjS. Departuient of Labor, 1974, p. 153). (Tttt 
Welfare Demonstration Project reviewed in ch. 5 was cre- 
ated by the Secretary of Labor un^r the Public $mplo/- 
mem Program.) ' " < 

The hesitancy of the Federal Government to expand 
up9n its depression experience of intervening directly and 
massively in the^b market stands in marked contrast to^its 
effort? in^hc social welfare area. The Social Security Act 
of 1935 provided aid for those who were Xinemployable. , 
Th^ major categories o.t persons were elderly people who 
could no longer work and families headed by nk>thers who 
had little or no income. Prpvisiort of unemployment in- 
surance also was part of thaf law. 

These, depression -based social welfare efforts of the 
Federal Government Have been only maintained but 
greatly* expanded ovpr the years, pie vast increases in 
costs of social security and unemployment insifftanpe have 
been well accepted (until very recently) because the 
benefits were related to previous wOrk activily (see Good- 
win and Tu, 1975). On the other hand, there^has been 
resistance and hostility to increased costs of*public welfare 
because that program is not related to previobs work effort. 
The past decade h^ seen an increased effort on the part of 
the FederafCioVcmment to put welfare recipients to work. 
Such an effort hsid been going on in n^^v^y. States before then. 

St ate* and local areas had continued to take responsibility 
for indigent persons not covered by AFDC.^ These were 
both men and women who did not h^y^ dependent children 
but were n^ei^heless indigent. The Bureau of Family Ser- 
ices (1962) surveyed the 27 States conducting ^k for 
jelief in Septembcrt%1rMosti)articipants were men; 
»filike WPA workers, they recieved a welfare ihcjk, not a 
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paycheck, for their. efforts tp. 8T TWOICUW^the jobs were 
unskilled (p. 8), indicating that the program was' punitive 
rather than really aimed at helping recipients improve their 
chances in the labor force. Iff examining the effectivtoess 
of these work-for-relief efforts, the Bureau noted: 

— ^Work relief cannor reduce the public assistance 
rolls unless fh^ economy produces additiqnal 
regular jobs. - 

— Wuik relief efforts require considerable addi- 
tional funds because'of increased administrative- 

costs, . - ^ ' 

—Work projects that are useful to the community 
ten^ to interfere withuhe employment of regular, 
workers (p. 15). 

The^ limitations «rn makii!g work forrelief a productive 
experience are understandable. In 1962, however, one 
could still argue that the job potential of welfare recipients 
could be markedly improved if they were given training and* 
social services. With that4ment. Congress, later in 1962, 
appropriated $2 million for a small experimentarwork- 
training effort called the Community arid Work Training 
(CWT) Program.^ 

Thp CWT Program, implemented in 13 States during its 
_ lifetiine of aboutj'4 vears, did not meet expectations. A 
message prepared* by^lEW and transWted to theXongress 
by Pi^esident Johnson in 196.7 reported that most CWF • 
effoFts^had be^n' merely superimposed upun tiad iti^gal 
work-for-relief projects with viriuatlyTia training provided^ 
^ (Johnson, 1967, p. 25). Of the nwre than 100,000 persons'^ 
assigned to training projects, about, 45,00(T wece^ubse- 
- quently employed. But most got jobs on their own or were 
hired by project sponsors for common labor or menial jobs. . 
It was recognized , that the characteristics'^ |he c^ent 
grdup, including lack of education aiid physicial and men- 
tal handicaps^ as well 2^ racial discrimination were major 
barriers^to employment. 

Prior to the full finding on the CWT Program, HEW 
reiommended.that it be expanded and made a permanent 
pari of pubUp assistance efforts. It still seemed reasonable 
that increased services could bvercome employment bar- 
riers for substantial numbeti.of welfare recipients. .Under' 
.t^)e V of the Econchnic Opporturrtfy Aoi-of 1964, work- 
training efforts were expanded. The Work b)^rience and 
Training Program (WETP) paid for work-relaf^ expenses 
of trainees and overcanle spm| of the financial limitations 
of its predessor^^^^^mn, expectations outran reality. . 

^ A Senate committee hearing 1967 revealed that 90 
percent of the disbursed funds fbr WETP* went for wqik 
payment, leaving very tittle for training or rehabilitation 
(Levitan, 1967, p..68). Subsequent to these hearmgs; rstx- 
page, mineographed 'H^W document summarized the 
achievement of WETP (Cunningham, 1969, p. 3). From 
1964 to 1969» about'228,(K>0'tr{unees ^ere in tl& program 
for an average of 7 months, ^most 35 percent foiffid 
employmeitt imniediat>ly i^r^ leaving the progiltm. 
However, only 244)ercent of all entrants were known to be 
workiog hours or more per week afteNi months. Tfie 



average pay for these fulUimc workers was abouU 1 80 per 
hour. Sucb'resulis seem meager injiced when^w recog- 
nized tlia^t, during this same period, the economy was ex-, 
panding aild general rttem^oyment was dipping, while the 
number of families on welfare increased by about 50 per- 
cent, to 1.7 million. 

♦ *Part of /he. l^ame for WETP's unspectular results fell 
upon the location of^tbc prograip adnwnistration— in 
welfare depart mejits ratlier than employment serVice agen- 
cies, which were tnpre familiar with job training andplace- 
mcnt. Another area subject to critiqlsm was the practice of 
deducting welfare recipients' entire earnings trailPiheir 
grants, thereby reducing the* incentive to work, these crit- 
V icisms seemed to give new life to. the possibility that an 
— adequate work -training program for the welfare poor could 
be designed, if only the right a\iministraMye adjustments 
•could be made. Hope for an adequate pi^gfam was made 
more intense by r^idly rising welfare costs. 

In a 1967 amendment to the Social Secui;ity Act, Con- 
gress established the sophisticated Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program. Major ai^rity for thi delivery ^^Epces was 
now to reside in the Department of Labor and the local 
State employment security agencies. Special counselors 
and manpower specialists were to help the trainees prepare 
for and obtAi jobs. For the first time, welfare recipients 
could earn a certain amount of n>oncy withou having it all 
deducted from* their welfare grant. . ^ > ^ 

Initial results from WIN were disappointing. Only about 
10 percent of the 1.6 million eligibles were considered 
suitabfe for enrollment. Of all those terminated frcto WIN 
by April 1, 1970, only about 20 j^rcenthad^obs. Hence, ' 
the WIN Program was' sua^CMfeiL in getting jobs for 
♦only about 20 percent of the lOpJ^t enrolled, or around 
2 percent of the total eligible welfare population— ^d this 
during i period when welfare rolls for the whole country 
wetc rising by about 40 pefeent. ' ^ . 

The thanges flple in the work-training' efforts'' for 
welfare recipien^Rnce 196^ implicitly assumed that 



( WIN U, ynder theTalmadge ainenaments, has been plac- 
ing more persons in^bs than did WIN I. But research has 
shown ^hat placement rates as such are not thc'crucial issue 
(Schiller andothgfs, 1976). What is crucial is the extent to 
whiclrWIN graduates obtain higher paying jobs and hold 
them longer than a c<^parable%group that^ does not receive 
WIN services. The. evidence in that respect suggests that 
WIN I was mote^flfective than 'WIN II (see ch. 3). 

•it WIN I itself >yas not- very effective in meving large 
numbcES of persons off welfare 'and inta workfare. Its pred- 
ecessors were even less effective. The ^rict work-(oK 
relief efforts, whetljcr run by the States prior tt 1962, by^.* 
New York City (see Lieberman Research, si 975), or by 
California' turned out to.be cost ihetfectivc an^ disliked 
by supervisors and welfare recipients ibe chiSVIncentives 
to increase work activity by allowingLeTfare reorients to ^ 
k;ep more of their grant when earningnncomc or ijic^ntives 
to incre^ job operiings by giving tax rebates to employers 
were not markecUy succ^j^ftd. All this t'opk pface in spke of 
the^strong work ethic expressed by welfare recipients-and ' 
their wOlingnesftto work in public service jobs. Where does ^ 
it leave us^with respect to current and future welfare and 
training policies? 



Looking Forward 



One possible response to-the 'relative^^ineffecti^encss of 
work training, other incentive provisions or even work for 
relief is to stop those efforts altogether and concentrate on 
cutting welfare expenditures. Several hundred million dol- 
lars cotfld be saved by .eliminating WIN, and additional 
millions could be saved by lowering welfare granu and rais- 
ing eligibility standards. Such actions, however, would ' 
lower the living standards and increaisc the deprivation of 
welfare recipientsjsee Metiers and Mclntyre, 1969, p. xiv, • 




Changes in administrative arrangements or in work incen- who sho^ how deprivation, goes up as welfare grants.' go 
tives for the 45ecipients would markcdlv affect' work ar. f\num\ r^on/^ie ^..^.j o.-... • ^v.. 



tives for the 45ecipients would markedly affect work ac 
livity. Tbe last major effort along these lines y/as the 
Talmadge amendments to the WIN legislation,- which took 
effect in 1972. Emphasis in WIN was lo be given to im- 
mediate job placement rather th^ to training. Jtates were 
to spend at l^ast one-third of their funds on public service 
employment , or on-the-job training (Talmadge amend- 
ments, 1971). 

The possibility of creating much in the way of public jobs 
was slim because of the smajl amount of funds allocated to 
WII4^$220 million in fiscal year* 1 975 for work and train-^ 
ing, with only $89 nuITibn of that going to public service 
^mploytnent and on-the-job training (U.S. Department of 
Bfcai^tnd U.S. Department qf Health* Education, and 
Welfare, 1976, f). 21). From a total registrant pool of 
'839,000 .who were eligible for WIN, only 51,000 were 
placed in bft'-the-job training or public cmploym^t (p.}). 
Only 1 13,000 WIN participants found their way into non- 
•ubsldizcd job^ for a| least 90 days (p. 3), while more than 3 
mill inn adult» remained on AFDC: ^ 
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down). Chances for upward, mobility would be fiu3ther 
lessened, especialjy for members of households headed by 
black womctr. No new incentives wottld be -provided for 
U>w-income fathers to s^ay with their families. Whether x^c 
amount of money saved would be worth these outcomes is a 
value x)T policy judgment. It is'not at all clear, of course, 
that this money really wojuld be saved. Those funds— ^and 
nx)re— might be needed to r^ucITimrest in the inner cities, 
where- high unemployment 'and increasing depilHtion 
might leiad to increased* crime (Danziger and Wheeler, 
197S), yanjialism; and general sociiil disorganization, ^ i 



ofcjlifortrt.. »74.p U Weltar. employrijle. who coiid fi« be h«,dkd m WIN we«r.« he • 
n^mertdfr^ July 1 973 hfo«,h Jup». ,974 only 2.000 tmeredCWEP «d only 430 m««.lly 

iro'r::;:::Tr ^--^rxr : 
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Another possible response to Ih^ same set of findings is to 
leavfe the ciorent welfare arrangement alone. Enlarg^ 
the iraiting component of WIN, one could argue; would 
Kelp some welfare«recipients. One could point put that sup- 
friypmeotary programs such as food staitips are compensating 
for low welfare payments, that there is mcA^ement of people 
* off welfare as well^as dn to it, and that an expanding 
economy >vould tend to deplete the welfare rofls. 

Tiie other side of the argument r^arding the status quo is 
that major admirii^tratiye difficulties in the present system 
of distributing welfare and additional benefits such as food 

amps lead to gross inequities, with some persons receiving 
Qiore ^d otkers less than seems fair (Subcommittee on Fis- 
cal Policy, 1974). Whfle there is naovement on and off 
welfare, the fiiidings in chapter 2 show comparatively lit- 
tle movement out of poverty anwng householdslieaded by 
black wonyn. kence, continuation of the stalus quo will 
continue to disadvantage members of those fagiiliej. And 
in the samc/Vein, the present welfare arrangernent provides 
disincentives r^her than incentives for fathers lx«h to work 
^d to stay with their families^ (As noted in ch. ^, the 
separation rate among wclfarc^familics headed ^9^"^ ^ 



in light of afPpcting fathers''whomight desert their famiJi^s. 
There is reason to believe, as indicated in chapter 6, that 
provision of a job for the husband will tend to keep poor 
families intact and off the welfare rolls. # 

^ile %\xpjpOTt of guaranteed jobs would mark a turning 
point in Federal policy, it could not be the tnivft answer to 
the welfare situatiin. Substantial numbers of welfare 
mothers are not employable under anything like current 
conditions. They will need a form of nonwork suppoi^ 
unless lookUig aifter one's family becomes classified as 
work. Provision of a gu^antecd jncome might be appropri- 
ate, eliminating certain of the inequities and difficulties en- 1| 
countered -dier the present AFDC operations (sec Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Policy, 19747. 

Such a guarantee might also have the kind of effect noted 
in the New Jersey guaranteed income experiment (see ch. 
6), allowing some camejs to take time off to seardi for bpt- 
ter jobs. That is, following the njotivational analysis 'm 
chapter 6ra guaranteed income could lower the risk associ- 
ated with leaving i>ne^s job to get naore trailing or search'' 
tor a b^^tter one and hence provide a better base for at- 
tenuJts at upward mobility. 



se|>aration rate among wciiarc idinin^s fva^vw v^/y^ r 

v^ high,* indicating the inadequacies. of the aP^G-U- — -Stopici^ns about guaranteed incomes or jobs have cen- 



program.) 

Fmally, the hope th9t an expanding economy would ab- 
sorb large numbers of welfare recipieiits flies in the facp of 
the experience of the. late 1960's. The economy was ex- 
panding, but welCare rolls^ere rising dramatically as well. 
Keeping the slat us quo means accepting as a way of life the 
support of 3 to 4 million families on welfare and supple- 
mentary beiSefits. 

A thir4way of looking at the findings of this research 
review iAiuit wofEIraining and work incentives for welfare 
recipients are not inherently ineffective but that their 



tisifcd on a negativeview of the psychology of poor pdbple, 
wUefa holds th^ they would take advantage of any kind of a 
guaFantee to slack off an^ do* nothing."^ The evidence is 
otherwise. The expressed YX>mmitment of poor people to 
the work ethic, the work activities Of WIN participants and 
other welfare recipients (se)| chs. 2, 3, and 4), the positive 
results with public service employment, and the New Jersey 
guaranteed income experim^t all demonstrate that poor 
persons will respond posit^ely to real opportimftics.* 
Many of these persons, howcVer, have experienced failure 
in the pasl. As Goodwin's (1^75) study suggested, failure 




SJfulTess depends uj^on the availability of jobs. TTie key ma> inhibit further efToru at rjpk takmg m the job market 

hTue, therefoi^, is whether the Federal Govermnent will Various forms of si^poitive services inc ludmg job coun. 

t^e the next step beyohd WIN and guarantee all^those' seling as well as health sei^ices and child care ^ge- 

veiling and able to work the kinds of jobs that will provide . menu, would be needed io^mi^^thc positive effrtts of 

enoi«h incbmc for theiiito Ijve above the poverty level. A» gu«»ntecd jobs and ^9^^^^. . 
^ akeSyindicated.theGovemmenthasbeen.loathtodojtot^ , Initally. th^m^f wo^^cost more than curr«it 

tto.ItismuchclearfcrtSdaythanearlier.howeVer,thai^ expemlitur^firf^fiie. A» ^ed m chaijer 5, ft» e)^ 

iSfan proWrtn cannot be separated from the lack of jobs. pRr. the \nxbUc e^yi«int effort m Newjo^^ "ff "J 

It U slw clearer today, as indicated in chapter 5. that 30 percent mQre|i«Q#nght wflfee. >^ 

meaningful oublic service jobs can be atmA and can 1)e putting welfare iilipients to work is Wh it mvo Ives 

adequately^ned by welfare recipients. Kbple on welfare more than economic^ considerations. To the extent that 

^not only express z strong work ethit, but will work when such a program ^ncoiffages family stability. ^Hows perwns 
suitable jobs are available! 

Ju^ hpw numy rcqpients at what cost could be removed 
from the welfare rolls in particular locfJes if full-tini^ jobs 
were provided needs to be investigated.^ Extensive sludies 
would need to be rnddt in different regions in order to 
specify the kinds of jobs that miglit be created andlww they 
might be effectively related to local busin^^ and unions. 
Levy Jind Wiseman (1975) have taken a step in this direc- 
tion, estimating thcnumber of puWic service jobs that 
might be made availaWe in the San Rancisco Bay area. 

A guaranteed job propos^ should be viewed not only in 
light of putting female heads of households to worklnH also 



a greater chance to advance in society, and perh^ makes 
criminal activities less aTtractive (%et Danziger and 
Wheeler, 1975), it can be viewed as adding to human bet- 
terment. How much that is ''worth" depends upon the* 
values one holds, a topic to be mentibned again in a mo- 
ment. * ^ 

^ 

~~ ifft nouwoithy th« tUiry ttop^ni. in i tpetck iboftty iMr ihepM^ie of FERA, ««iphMliM 
that h«lpw«iob»ttveniboiewboortininly wm hartwofken -We tit now dt^ltog wiili p«o- 
ptc of ali cXtmn k » no lonter • aianer of iMipleyiMM »d chtonk 6ep€%dtmH. btf of your 
fnendi «id«nc^ho ire involved in thiL" (Brown. tMO.p IS3> He wp trytaf to forMall the 
criiicwn that the pfovmon of telief an4 work to wcIIm recipients wotid be >^e«ed " 

•Ihn mtm tkm all foot pmompommBmtotitwkttHcm^ ThereiM 
tlllMdyni dtffcienciii wnoi^^poof pemww m nwofj ipMrtlf -ctm perioni. Reeeardi MicMM tb« 
imf^merkMi mnntehi ■ iln>i« work cthlc. the poor no lc« than the mMdle clan 



It also must be recognized that, if a guaranteed jobs, and 
incomes program is initiated at a sufficiently high level, 
thea low^^ptid jobs in the private sector might go unfilled. 
In order for those jobs to be done, higher wages might have 
' to be paid, with increased costs passed along to the rest of 
us in higher prices.. In addition, if those at the bottom aie 
helped to improve their incomes, those who are not 
beneficiaries may resent the increased^ompetition for bet- 
ter housing or better schoolslbi^^their children. The full im- 
plications of this kind of thrust into social policy aj£ 
difTicult to foresee. Under those conditions, it is reasonable 
to think of the experimental introduction of a guaranteed 
. job and^uaranteed income program in a given locale. SVith 
an appropriat^e design, encompassing social and' psy- 
chological as well as econonut variables, it should be 
pgssiWe not only to observe the Impact on the local e.but to 
estimate the effect on other locales, including the result if 
the program became permanent^ 

in addition to these broad pQlicy issues, are there i^pecific 
recommendations about WIN? The research review does 
not suggest specific improvements in WIN administration 
and operation that are still relevant. Changes in WIN 
regulations occur more rapidly than the completion of 
research studies; the latter cannot'reasonably be expected 
to illuminjate detailed administrative and operational mat- 
.lers. Research has shown, however, that WIN helps 
its graduates obtain 'better |obs than they would otherwise, 
suggesting the desirabijity of knowing why* Statistical 
_ studjes seeking to illuminate the "why" have not been very 
successful (see ch. 3.). N^ed is a different approach,' 
one in which researchers elucidate the ways in which ftaff 
actually interact with trainees. 

The quality of interaaion, including the extent to which 
staff lessen the risK of failure for trafnces, may strongly in- 
fluence the overall effecttvenes^of the program. Hence, 
one suggestion is to carry foi>vard pairticipant-observation 
studies iff which researcFiers carry out WIN tasks alongside 
Itaff members for a time. This would provide the oppor- 
tunity to observe and analyze what is happening to and 
affecting the trainees in the program.^ CWen that 
knowledge, it should be possible. to improve WIN ef|Nts. 
But efforts to be aimed at what end ^nd to be judged by 
what criteria? 

WIN has been judged" in the past by numbers of partici- 
pants placed in jobs and how well it was resolving the 
welfare problem. Criteria that are more reialistic and useful 
(to welfare recipients) would center on the extent to which 
WIN helps rcTcipients achieve better jobs than they would 
have obtained otherwise. It is important to take seriously 
the finding in chapter 4 (Goodwin, 1975) th|t failure^ot 
obtaining a job after leaving WIN— harms participants and 
makes them less likely to try again to rise in the work force . 

*A wdl^Jengned expenmeni ihould wy to emmue ihe utiptc! of the pn>|r»m if it were in- 
traduced m i permtneni one by Mkmg pcnoni tkiilfuiiy deuined queitiortt About the nuoni for 
their turrcni rfciioagriglMig the CKpcrmKnl m well m for iheir 4Cik»n% before ^nd jfter the e« 
nnx-fx Fur #*ocf I'Ulmc'f ih<*e kmdiaf tMuci \ce Le»>nard CuMHJwm "SitMl EKpenmerfti 
and f\»lK) R^rte-rch hj„ ^ %imUe% itHmiul v^mter m76 pp 244 

'For t diKuMion of htrn ptnicipanl-obwrvition uudi^ could be ctrried ou tndreltied to tn 
overitl reroch pro|rim regvdini WIN tee Leon»rd Goodwin. Propoied WIN Reiearch 
Prognm.' Mb^tted^o ih« Empioymeot «nd Tamini^Admininrition. Depertment of Ub^r. Am, 



Rather than pushing rtSilTpe^^ not find suita- 

ble employment through the program, WIN would do better 
to spend mor^ effort on a few;person> so as to enhance their 
likelihood of success." 

In order to carry forward and evaluate this mo^e inten- 
sive activity with WI>J participants, foUowup would be 
needed for a much longer periodthah the 90tdkys now used 
'in WIN. The followup itself woUl'd^iave^tti^^ m«ke than 
cursory. An effort would be needed jojjr'bvide social sup- 
port services to help the WIN gradiiktes stay .on the job. 
Suggfeted here, in short, is that .WIN, giveh present condi- 
tions, should concentrate, ni|;)t.tq)6n trying. to move massive 
numbers of-welfare recipen^^ into the w(«c force, but upon 
hglpfng those recijMcnts A«hi>jcan be'rtefit frpni training and 
\o^x services so as to ^bie^^nan|ial independence ip 
existing labor markets. This wo'^^xj'a far from satisfac^ 
tory arrangement because many iJould recieye no }ielp/at 
all. If nriore resources^ were allocated to the. poor and.a 
guaranteed jobs program were impltmented, then WIN 
could have a much brpaderVole in draining persons for and 
placing them^n those jobs. ' -^"^^ 
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In Conclusion. 

This research review should make it no longer respeFtSf- 
ble for persons to claim that the "welfare mess" iVa resulV 
of recipients' not' wanting to work or of recipients' beflll 
willing to take a dole^vhile other&in their same position are 
working.^ Nor should it be respeciable to say that work for 
relief is an answer to the welfare situation or that training 
poor persons for jobs is either the answer or a total waste of 
effort. 

On the other hand^ it is legitimate to differ on vallucs. 
Research findings cannot 'determine whether persons 
should prefer to support a gWanteed jobs and incomes 
policy against other ways of allosiRting the resoufces^ of 
American society. We are at a majpr turning point in social 
policy. We are not faced wjth a massive^epr^ion as in the 
wl930's but. with the more. subtle issi^of a continuhig 
welfare population. While there isconsllrable mpvement 
on and off the rolls^ere is only limited movement above 
poverty for black w6men who are heads of hous-eholds. Not 
unrelated, there are severely limited job opportunities for 
black men in the inner cities. 

Recent Jiistory has indicate(^ inability of our econmny 
tQ. provide enough jobs at whic^Kteads of householxls can 
earn enough to support their fftnilies above the poverty 
level. The question is whether the Government should step 

m i> * - ' 

^A«chof«rtuch«lrvin|K/»Mol »ai able lo ciaim a« recentl> aiiul> There»ftm«n) 
p»x>r people (incJiidin|fof cour»e poor blacki ) m ihit coumo * ho are too proud lo go on welfare 
wth> prefer 10 *ork htrd ai k)w^a>mg >>bi eamtng ten than if they had gone on *elfare-^od 
*h.»K iptrHi are uf>de«royed *h.»>c hvei ^e Icis *fn»cied and *h.^ic children are leu hkel> to 
get intoirouNe ■ Siren Joanml Jul> 12 1 9?6 p ' lo^ Evidence « ch 2 provides no uipport 
for the notion thai there w a gn>upof perft>ni like weffiW recipienti bur who prefer iJwork 
(The biarden indeed ii shifted ti) K/niok t>f .Mhers to ihow the exiMence of auch a gmup > The 
further inference thw .acceptance of welfare itKlf muM\ family difTicuUiet it wuipponed by 
reiearch Findings 
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4 provide those jobs. The question is nyt new; others more information about the consequences of such a poHat/. 

/ proposed such <5ovemtnent action (see, for example, Whatever the choice, it should be made with awareness that 

7achman, 1974). What is new here is the amassing of th^ current inability to turn welfare |nto worj^are resides 

considerable-evidence indicating that such an effort can ^yrimarily in limitations of the jolj market system and orty 

yield positive social benefits andV feasible, as evidenced in secondarily in the characteristicS'Of welbre recipients. 
the>xperiences (iiscusscd in chapter 5. * WIN can be imjwroved as more is learned about why it is 

The fundamental issue is whether American leaders aifd , effecrive. But WIN cafinot have a major impact on the 

' the American piWici-powerful members of the donor and welfare'situ^ion until there are ^obs available for welfare 

constituency systems— wish to bear the costs of guaranteed recipients and lo>i^-incQme f^^s ai which they can earn 

jobs and incomes. Experinlents can be initiated to provide enough to lift their families oul of poverty. 

- * » / / . — ^ 
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